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kK-Spoum | 


PISTON RINGS 


Your garageman knows 


the secret of NEW LIFE for your car 


| * sgamnmngngr HIM? He’s your garage- 
man. And that little Koppers in- 
signia on his cap means he holds the 
amazing secret of new pep, new power, 
new gas and oil economy for your car. 
For he’s the man who can install 
Koppers K-Spun Piston Rings in your 
engine. These are the miraculous new 
piston rings that are guaranteed not 
to break for the life of your car. They’re 
the rings that are twice as strong as 
conventional rings, four times more 
resistant to combustion shock, and 
many times more resistant to wear. 


This extra toughness is needed in 
today’s high compression engines. And 
Koppers K-Spun Rings give it to you 
in full measure. 

If your car is lazy on the hills, slug- 
gish on the get-away, seems to be a 
gas-and-oil-hog . . . go to your garage- 
man and ask him to install Koppers 
K-Spun Piston Rings for you. . . today! 
And write for a copy of our free booklet 
of tips on how to get the best service 
out of yourcar. KoppersCompany, Inc., 
Piston Ring Dept., 1526 Hamburg St., 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


and found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
-is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum ... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry's spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise — is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance ...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and _ stock- 
holders alike ...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 

















Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ — one 





of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285*. 


ou can own and enjoy the 


Hammond Organ now for only 1285'/ 


Why not experience music first-hand? Why 
not play it yourself on your own Hammond 
Organ? Music means more this way. 

For little else equals the excitement that 
comes over you as you play your Hammond 
Organ. You press the keys and release tonal 
grandeur as varied as a rainbow. This is 
what you've dreamed of: adding warmth 
and body to any music of your choice; call- 
ing on the voices from the triumphant surge 
of brasses to the dulcet whisper of strings. 

Only the Hammond Organ is so keenly 
receptive and responsive to your every mood 
and feeling. , 

Prices start at just $1285* — 

less than many fine pianos! 
Why deny yourself this pleasure any longer? 
You can buy a Hammond Organ at the 
lowest price in years—$1285*—even /ess than 
you'd pay for many fine pianos. Convenient 
terms can be arranged through most dealers. 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the following 


Hammond Organ models: 


C) Spinet Model () Church Model 
C) Home Model ( Concert Model 


Less than a month is all you need 
to learn to play the Hammond Organ! 
You needn't know music. In fact, you need 
never have had any musical training at all. 
You can learn to play half a dozen simple 
melodies on vour Hammond Organ in less 
than a month. It’s easier than you think. 
Looks at home in your home! 
Choose from several Hammond Organ mod- 
els. One will fit beautifully into your living 
room. Just plug it into an electric outlet 
and it is installed, ready to play! And 
there are no worries about tuning, for the 
Hammond Organ is the only organ in the 
world that never needs to be tuned.+ 
Why not mail the coupon today — now? 

Stop in at your dealer’s. See and. hear the 
Hammond Organ. Spend an hour with this 
instrument, proved by years of service in 
thousands of homes and churches. Mail cou- 
pon for your dealer's name. 


CHURCH MODEL. used in 
more than 18.000 churches. 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal kevboard and an 
additional *+Pedal Solo Unit, 

tunable to preference by 








seeeeeeeeee Serrrerrrnngy 


the organist. 


*f. o. b. Chicago. Prices include 
Federal excise tax which is 
rebated to churches. 
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LETTERS 


Newsweek Across the Sea 


I have been sending our NEWSWEEKS 
to a family in England for about two years 
and I thought you might be interested in a 
recent letter I received from them. The man 
is the schoolmaster of a small village school 
on the English-Welsh border and is an avid 
reader. Without knowing them—except 
through two years of correspondence—we 
had his youngest daughter, 17 years old, and 
a little 12-year-old boy from Paignton, 
S. Devon (friendship started through letter- 
writing project at school with our 12-year-old 
son ), over here to visit us for five months just 
a year ago. It was a thrilling and profitable 
experience in international friendship, an 
eye-opener for our two sons—12 and 17 
then—as well as the two English children 
who had known nothing but austerity and 
“coop'ns.” 

The following is the quotation from Mr. 
Freeman’s letter: 

“Recently two more parcels of magazines 
have arrived . .. We pass [them] on, children 
read them at school ... and finally they end 
up in an orthopedic hospital where they are 
always welcome. It always interests me to 
have the news and comments in NEwWsSwEEK 
of our political situation, affairs in Parliament 
and news of the royal family, from the 
American angle, and in NEWSWEEK appear 
photographs concerning our country which 
are never seen in our newspapers.” 


FRANCES B. RANKIN 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


- Young Alumnae 


I thought I was doing rather well to be 
finishing the University of Wisconsin’s Com- 
merce School at 20 until I looked at page 76 
of the May 29 Newsweek. Will you please 
tell me how Miss Alice Woods and Mrs. 
Carrie Ladd managed to be graduated from 
college at the ages of 12 and 8 respectively? 

STEPHEN M. Hitt 

Madison, Wis. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Smart way to approach a business problem / 








7 Sleep on it... eliman 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE AND — ABOVE ALL — SAFE! 


© 1980, THE PULLMAN COMPANY Go Pullman to the Chicago Fair, June 24 through Labor Day, 1950 


Now — Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber... 


new formula ... now assure premium quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 





SALES APPEAL IN LOGS? YOU’LL SEE IT WHEN THEY’RE MADE INTO NEW PREMIUM LEVELCOAT! 





Before choosing any printing paper—Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* 


Made with the addition of strong 
sulphate-cooked fibers. Perma- 
nence, foldability, dimensional sta- 
bility make Hifect ideal for covers 


or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing, Litho- 
fect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldabilitv. Renders 
colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity ream-on-ream. 
A smooth performer on the press. 











1. 
3. 








EVER TRY DIGESTING WOOD? It’s done at Kimberly-Clark 
when “postage stamp” chips are charged into acid-filled, 35-foot-high 
digesters. 10 hours of precision “cooking” turns these specially selected 
wood chips into pulp of controlled consistency. Added to other 
ingredients, it’s part of the secret behind Levelcoat’s great new 
strength and resiliency. It’s the premium paper. 


PRINTERS PICK THE PAPER THAT’S PICK RESISTANT. .. 
because Levelcoat is known not only for exceptional pick resistance, 
but for the many other essential qualities of a truly outstanding 
paper. And like the above pictured test for slack areas in the sheet, 
Levelcoat is checked 79 times from tree to press to assure the press 
performance and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
without an increase in printing cost! For standard-priced 
Levelcoat gives you the press performance and repro- 
duction of higher-priced paper! 

The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
fiber —and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected clay 
coating formulation. You’ll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four Levelcoat papers. 
In make-ready, on large or small presses, you'll discover 
new economy and dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other paper, at any price, 
you'll agree there’s a striking new difference in the 


quality of printing achieved — with less waste — on new 
Levelcoat. 


So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 


organs — look to Levelcoat for printability at its best. Yours 
—at the cost of ordinary paper. 





“FACE POWDER” FOR LEVELCOAT’S “COMPLEXION.” As an 
aid in imparting the proper surface to all Levelcoat papers, only 
soft, white clays of face powder texture are used in the coating 
formulation. And now, a finer, more delicate balance of all coating 
ingredients gives new Levelcoat the smoothest, whitest printing sur- 


face in Kimberly-Clark history. 





SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, for 
Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs before it reaches the mar- 
ket. Reprints, available to you, tell far more convincingly than a 
thousand words, how your purchase of Levelcoat will perform. It’s 
proof before you buy that new Levelcoat gives you the printability 
of higher-priced paper. 
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Stay awhile| in Britain... 
then visit | Pars... p Rome...or Zurich... 





or Vienna 408 Copenhagen. 
+40 any of eighteen othe 





..or Stockholm 
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STRATOCRUISER SPEEDBIRDS 
TO LONDON CONNECT WITH 
325 FLIGHTS WEEKLY TO ALL EUROPE! 


Sounds like magic—doesn’t it—to enjoy 14 full days in 
Europe on your two weeks’ vacation ?* But you can do 
it, this summer or autumn, thanks to BOAC’s daily 
Stratocruiser Speedbirds to London and most frequent 
onward service to 18 countries via BOAC or BEA. 


Think what this means! Now Europe, with all its his- 


WRITE FOR THIS 
ALL-INCLUSIVE 
TOUR BOOKLET 


Still time this summer to join 
one of these 16-day-and-up 
escorted tours via BOAC. 
Twelve thrilling itineraries in- 
cluding Britain, Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, France, or 
Rome and other shrines for 
Holy Year. Write BOAC for 
**12 Tours Booklet.”’ 


See your travel agent now, or contact BOAC 


Bu TISH 0 VERSEAS Anw YS Cowra TION 


6 


tory, art, scenery, and family ties, comfortably comes 
within the scope of your normal two weeks’ vacation 
—this summer! Your ocean crossing is by de luxe, 
twin-deck Stratocruiser, the finest airliner flying. 


Plan now for that dreamed-of European trip. Ask your 
travel agent to help you choose your Speedbird itin- 
erary. Whether you wish to concentrate on one city 
or country, or visit several—you’ll be amazed how 
much you can see and do—on your Speedbird holiday! 


° Of course, your customary two weeks’ vacation is 
actually 16 days, including that extia week-end! 


420 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. Telephone: PLaza 
5-5960. Offices in Washington, 
D. C., Miami, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal 
and Toronto. 











LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 

® The miracle of the oldest living college 
graduates is not wholly in the dear ladies’ 
longevity. Hardly less remarkable is their 
youth at time of graduation. 

Mrs. Carnes, 100, of the Class of 1866 
must have graduated at the tender age of 16. 
But worse is still to come! Up in Illinois Miss 
Woods, now 94, got out of college with the 
Class of 1868 when she must have been 12 
years old. But out on the glorious Pacific 
Coast the gals were even brighter than that. 
Mrs. Wilson, 90, also of 1868, was just 8 years 
old when she got her diploma. 

Apparently the good (scholars) do not 
die young. 

GraFTON B. PERKINS 

Boston, Mass. 


An alumnus is either a graduate or a 
former member of a school or college class 
that has graduated. Mrs. Carnes is a gradu- 
ate; Miss Woods and Mrs. Wilson are 
“alumnae,” not of the class of ’68 but dating 
back to that year. This would make them 12 
and 8 respectively when they attended the 
schools. However, the colleges referred to 
were at that time academies or female 
seminaries and it is quite logical that such 
young ladies were in attendance. 


> Had the alumni secretary of Ohio Univer- 
sity polled Washington and Jefferson College, 
he would have received the winning name 
of the oldest living alumnus of an American 


‘ 





Washington Duff Brandon, 102 


college. Mr. Washington Duff Brandon grad- 
uated from Washington and Jefferson in 1868 
and will be 103 years old next November. 

Mr. Brandon also has the honor of being 
the oldest living fraternity man in the coun- 
try, having joined Gamma chapter of Delta 
Tau Delta in 1865. 

He still actively follows his law business 
in Butler, Pa., where he now resides. 

Rosert W. Barrp 
Washington, Pa. 


Specific Gravity 


After reading in Newsweek, June 5, under 
the heading “Men of Three Kinds” the state- 
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be Wiles Ahead... be Money Hhead... 


DRIVE THE 1950 BIGGER VALUE DODGE 





You could pay a $1,000 more and still not get all the new beauty... 








extra roominess...famous dependability of this big 1950 Dodge 















BIGGER VALUE! Dodge Gyro- BIGGER VALUE! Dodge doors are BIGGER VALUE! Huge rear “Pic- BIGGER VALUE! No bulky over- 
Matic, lowest-priced automatic _ full-size and they open wide. ture Window” for safer driving _ hang in front or back to plague 
transmission, frees you from It’s so easy to step right in or vision. Wider rear tread means you. Dodge slips easily into 
shifting. (Dodge Fluid Drive out. No awkward stooping. No better road stability, added tight parking spaces—is more 
on all models at no extra cost.) | bumping your head or hat. safety and comfort for you. maneuverable in busy traffic. 
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VERYWHERE you go you hear Dodge called 
E the BIG VALUE CaR of 1950. In crisp modern 
styling, in roominess, in ease of handling and 
ruggedness, in distance devouring power this 
new Dodge makes your dollars go farther. 
Here is design that means a smarter looking 
car, a more comfortable car ... a car that is 


easier to handle in traffic, easier to park. What's 
more ... youll thrill to the flashing pick-up of 
the Dodge “Get-Away” Engine . . . to the 
smoother performance of gyrol Fluid Drive, 
standard on all models at no extra cost. 

But why just read about this wonderful new 
Dodge! See for yourself ...drive a Dodge today. 


Just a few dollars more 
NEW BIGGER VALUE ; ie hp D0 DG c than the lowest-priced cars! 










Goodby forever to 
garbage this New 
electric way / 





WONDERFUL NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 


madi 


QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 





1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 





3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance elim- 
inates messy, pesty garbage—the modern, 
sanitary, General Electric way. Works 


equally well with sewer or septic tank! 





2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. All food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 

Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 
a demonstration of the wonderful new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


@ DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE— AUTOMATICALLY! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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LETTERS 





ment: “His weight in air, divided by his 
weight under water, gave his specific gravity,” 
I asked Charles Attwood of New Edinburg, 
Ark., a freshman student who had just 
one week earlier graduated from high school, 
to read the paragraph and comment upon it. 
He said that the specific gravity of a man 
might be determined by dividing his weight 
in air by the difference between his weight in 
air and his weight under water. 
E. W. Martin 


Treasurer 
Hendrix College 


Conway, Ark. 


> Referring to Newsweek, relating to a 
method of determining the specific gravity 
of a human body: 

In an effort to help you keep my favorite 
magazine as nearly 100 per cent correct as 
possible, I submit the formula which I think 
you intended to use instead of the one you 
printed. 

Weight in air 
Weight in air minus 
weight under water 





Specific gravity= 


Usually the weight under water weuld be 
negative, in which case the double minus sign 
would have the effect of a plus. 


HuBert Rose 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


> The splendid qualities of your magazine far 
outshine the otherwise glaring error I am 
about to point up: 

[Your] statement is technically in- 
correct. It should read “His weight in air, 
divided by his apparent loss in weight while 
under water, gives his specific gravity.” 

May I add, in passing, that your science 
articles make very fine reading. They are 
genuinely interesting. 

Francis J. SMITH 

Physics Department 
Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The readers are right. It is the weight in 
air divided by the weight lost, or the buoyant 
force of the water, which is equivalent to the 
weight of the volume of water displaced. 
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New Jobs for Middle South 


Forests 


Naval stores and lumber are the tradition- 
al products of Middle South forests. Now 
private business initiative has discovered 
new jobs for these fast growing forests— 
such products as Kraft paper, cloth, build- 
ing board, insulation, plastics and news- 
print. The Middle South states of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Mississippi have 41.2 
billion cubic feet* of timber—with new 
growth exceeding current demand by 101 
million cubic feet* annually. Based on re- 
sources of farm, forest and mine, ample 
industrial ground and surface water, elec- 
tric power and reserves of natural gas and 
oil—industry is increasing plant invest- 
ment throughout the Middle South—proof 
of confidence in the future of the area! 
This confidence is based on important re- 
sources, plus—income up 229%+ over 
1940; a location on trade routes of the 
nation, and opening to world markets 
through the port of New Orleans. Ask to- 
day for more facts about opportunities in 
the Middle South. 

*U.S. Forest Service +U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
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THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Lovisiana or 
any of these business monaged, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9%, La. 
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DACONEES 
You have a stake in outheast Asia 






Natural Rubber is a vital import for America. ; 


More natural rubber means better tires, better cushion- 
ing, better roads, and better products in hundreds of 
other uses. 


In fact, more natural rubber means better living—for all. 
But that’s only HALF the story. 


More use of natural rubber in the United States means a 
more stable, prosperous world economy. It means less 
need for direct aid and more dollars with which sterling 
countries can buy U.S. goods. So it means lower taxes 
and more jobs in the U.S. 


Natural rubber is the key to the economy of strategic 
Southeast Asia. It is grown on hundreds of thousands of 
independent rubber farms—large and small. It is sold ona 
free market—unsubsidized, unrestricted and uncontrolled. 


- 





Yes—the more natural rubber America uses—the better 
off you and millions of other people will be—here and 





Send for Booklet: abroad. 
A free picture booklet “NATURAL RUB- 
BER AND YOU” showing how natural rub- 


ber is grown and giving facts and statistics 


about its production and use. Sent on request, N Ry 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 





Natural Rubber Bureau 1631 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Booklets on “rubber roads”’ and “‘latez foam cush- 
foning”’ tell about important recent developments 
in new uses for natural rubber. Sent on request, 





NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRE: 
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For Your Information 


ALL THE ANSWERS: Many department night lights 
which have been burning steadily since the New Year, have 
finally been switched 
off. Volume One of 
“Newsweek’s History of 
Our Times” is on the 
presses, a testimonial to 
the combined talents of 
editorial specialists who 
have reported the sig- 


HISTORY 


nificant events of 1949. OF © 
“Newsweek's History : 
of Our Times” is the TIMES 


fourth book on_ the 
Newsweek Bookshelf 
published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. You have 
probably noticed that 
another Bookshelf en- 
try, “Seeds of Treas- 
on,” is currently push- 
ing the leaders on the 
best-seller lists, much to ‘ 
our satisfaction. But there’s a particular kind of pride in- 
volved in publishing one’s own current history. 

Obviously, selection of material was most difficult. The 
year 1949 saw a multitude of historic events occur in every 
field of endeavor and each decision as to what should be 
included and what discarded was reached only after long 
deliberation. Assistant Executive Editors Dorothy Woolf 
and Tom Malley spent many hours in conference with all 
NEwswEEK department heads before sending final proofs 
to the printers. The same studied consideration was given 
to selection of the sixteen-page photo-feature supplement. 

“Newsweek’s History of Our Times” will be at your local 
bookstore on June 21. It contains 466 pages of text and 
pictures, a chronology and a thorough index, and will sell 
for $6. A check and note “To the Editors” in New York will 
put a copy in the mail immediately. This history of 1949 
and subsequent annual volumes will record all the impor- 
tant events of these most crucial years. 





DON’T MISS: The full report on the mystery-shrouded 
Amerasia case on page 22 ... The description of the lin- 
guistic atlas showing regional divisions of speech patterns in 
the American language and their origins, on page 56 ... 
The findings on page 51 of the War Claims Commission on 
the state of health of 133,000 veterans, former POW’s. 


THE COVER: As head of the French planning organiza- 
tion, Jean Monnet will have chief responsibility for putting 
into effect the now-famous 
Schuman plan for internation- 
alizing Europe’s coal and steel 
industries. Monnet is a firm 
believer in competitive enter- 
prise rather than in the cartel 
system which has dominated 
business on the Continent. Be- 
ginning on page 30, Foreign 
Affairs devotes two full pages 
to Monnet—the man and his 
ideas—followed by a study of 
the cartel system and how it 
will be affected by the Schuman plan. The exclusive pic- 
tures illustrating the report are from Monnet’s own private 
photographic collection (cover photo by Karsh of Ottawa). 
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We’re still in business, Bill! 


ES, Fire-Files saved the heart of 
their business—their records! 


Sales figures, future prospects, 
orders, documents, accounts receiv- 
able—a fortune in irreplaceable infor- 
mation—lived through the blaze. 


Only 7% of the businesses visited 
by fire are as fortunate as this one. 
Why not put yours in this safe seven 
with Shaw-Walker Fire-Files. They 
are the sure “one premium” fire 
insurance for every valuable record 
you have. 


You'll find this practical point-of- 
use protection actually pays for it- 
self in minutes saved every day. 
Shaw-Walker has especially “‘time- 
engineered” 34 types of fireproof 
cabinets—to keep records safe, ready 
to use within seconds, before and 
after fire. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 








white CAET 
GHAW-WALKER 


And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies—everything for 
the office except machines—each 
““time-engineered” for the needs of 
every job and worker. 


Ifyou are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment. through- 
out. It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 








Time-rated point-of-use 
protection saves steps— 


steps up production. oe | 


Each drawer an individual 


safe, insulated on all six 
sides. ‘ 











Easy-operating drawers re- 
duce fatigue. Free-coasting, 
floater-bearing slides. —__"_—— 













All Fire-Files equipped with 
locks — signal plunger or 
new manipulation - proof 
combination. 


Foolproof latch on each 
drawer. 


All around good looks—cast 
bronze hardware — well - 
proportioned, attractive 
colors. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretch- 
ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time- engineered” office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today, on business 
letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 33, Michigan. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Defense of Formosa 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson is convinced that 
Formosa must be held against the Chinese Communists 
even if U.S. occupation troops have to move onto the 
island, prewar Japanese territory. Significantly, Johnson 
is confident that John Foster Dulles now agrees with 
him and that Dulles will try to sell this view to the 
State Department. 


Invasion Outlook 

Unless the Communist invasion of Formosa comes 
within six weeks, it will be deferred for several 
months. The typhoon season arrives in late July. 
Nationalist troop morale is holding up remarkably, 
but higher-ups privately say chances of holding the 
island are slight unless the defenders get outside help. 


Peurifoy to Greece 

John Peurifoy, Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
will become Ambassador to Greece when the Congres- 
sional investigation of State Department loyalty cases 
ends. As the official primarily responsible for security 
Peurifoy has borne most of the burden of the depart- 
ment’s defense. 


New Veterans Liaison 

Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan is losing his strategic 
assignment as the White House contact with the Vet- 
erans Administration. Rear Admiral Robert L. 
Dennison, Truman’s naval aide, is replacing him. 


National Notes 

Southern racism may kill Hawaii’s chances for state- 
hood this session. Sen. Allen Ellender of Louisiana, for 
one, has announced he'll vote against admitting 
Hawaii because its people “are quite different from 
our people” ... The savage Duff-Grundy factionalism 
that marked the GOP Pennsylvania primary may be 
patched in the interest of a solid front next fall. A 
secret meeting to that end was held in Philadelphia. 


Strife in the Cabinet 

Look for a showdown in the bitter policy feud 
between trust-busting Attorney General McGrath and 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer, the Cabinet’s voice of 
business. Sawyer recently suggested that McGrath 
seek his advice before filing new antitrust suits; 
McGrath replied he couldn’t share his decisions with 
“outsiders.” Sawyer struck back last week with a 
speech attacking “the ignorance of theorists in and 
out of government.” 


A Taunt for a Blast 

Sen. Millard Tydings will break the silence he has 
maintained so far in the face of GOP attacks on his 
leadership of the Communist investigation committee; 
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he will blast his critics in a speech before Congress 
adjourns. On the Republican side, watch for senators 
to start taunting Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
for his assertions that there are no Reds in government 
—made before the New York grand jury indicted Com- 
merce Department economist William Remington. 


St. Lawrence Seaway a Must? 

Approval of the proposed St. Lawrence River sea- 
way by one house is probable, and by both houses 
possible, next year. Important steel interests now favor 
it and Truman’s advisers tell him that the submarine- 
free waterway has become a military must—what with 
the Mesabi iron ores playing out and the steel industry 
looking to the Labrador deposits. 


Continental Maneuvers 

The entire continental air force is currently holding 
large scale maneuvers defending the U.S. from a se- 
ries of mythical air attacks. The operation is being 
conducted in complete secrecy as a test of security 
safeguards. The Air Force reasons that if the press 
can’t learn the details of such maneuvers, enemy 
agents won't be able to uncover U. S. plans in war. 


Next Stop Paris 

Paris will probably be the site of next year’s UN 
General Assembly meeting, although Edinburgh, Ha- 
vana, Mexico City, and even New Delhi may make 
bids. In any case, delegate sentiment is strong for 
another meeting outside the U. S. before settling down 
at the nearly completed headquarters in Manhattan. 


Trends Abroad 

Israel’s alleged inhumane treatment of Arabs cross- 
ing the border from Jordan could result in severe Arab 
retaliation. The Jordan government. has asked U. S. 
officials to use their influence to halt these incidents . . . 
A resurgence of Communist groups in Greece is be- 
lievedl in the offing ... Japanese Red leader Tokuda is 
mysteriously missing from his home; Tokyo officials 
believe he’s slipped off to Moscow for a strategy fill-in. 


Cold War Footnotes 

A recent German Communist edict makes it manda- 
tory for a party member to divorce a husband or wife 
who has been expelled from the party . . . The Bul- 
garians have the most undercover agents operating in 
Vienna—about 400. But they’re nearly all professional 
gardeners and the Western powers think they have 
them spotted . . . Intelligence reports show that the 
Russians are unexpectedly far advanced in modern- 
izing their military units. 


Italy and Holland Skeptical? 

Britain's hopes for modifying or blocking the 
Schuman plan have been bolstered by behind-the- 
hand word from Italian and Dutch officials that they 
view the French initiative with skepticism. They said 
they accepted the French invitation to the Schuman- 
plan conference June 20 to satisfy public opinion. 


Real-Life Spy Story 
The man conducting the clandestine negotiations to 
swing Albania into the Western camp is Fitzroy 
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Maclean, the fabulous British intelligence agent and 
author of the current best seller “Escape to Adven- 
ture.” The job’s no picnic for Maclean; the Soviets are 
aware of his role and the agent who potted him would 
find himself a hero at the Kremlin. 


Foreign Trade Trends 

Italy’s economy will get an important lift through 
recent natural-gas discoveries in the Po Valley. The 
gas could eliminate a third of Italy’s coal import 
requirements . . . British and neutral Chinese shippers 
based in Hong Kong are trading briskly with Red 
China under the protection of British warships ... The 
British are about to test jet-propulsion for ships, using 
a rebuilt paddle-steamer. 


We're No Longer Doomed 

Varga, the Russian economist who got into trouble 
three years ago by pooh-poohing the likelihood of a 
U.S. depression, is back in the good graces of the 
Kremlin. Moscow may no longer be basing its strategy 
on the expectation that a U. S. economic crash 
is imminent. 


Strategy on Wheat 

The wheat-glutted U.S. and Canada may actually 
buy wheat from Argentina this year, presumably for 
feeding troops in occupied areas. U. S. and Canadian 
wheat crops probably will be off some 25%. Both 
countries want to maintain their surpluses for strategic 
reasons. They also want to keep Argentine wheat out 
of markets they hold in good crop years. 


Business Footnotes 

There’s little prospect Congress will ever renew 
reciprocal-trade legislation without a “peril point” pro- 
vision curtailing White House authority to cut duties 
on imports. Rightly or wrongly, a tide of industry and 
labor protest against certain imports is rising ... The 
Internal Revenue Bureau is reorganizing to light an 
unprecedented fire under tax dodgers and late filers. 
They will be prosecuted and fined as never before. 


Notes on Agriculture 

Here’s evidence of the effectiveness of modern 
dairy cattle breeding: A new record in the average 
monthly production of milk per U. S. cow has been set 
each month since June 1948 . . . The U. S. is striving 
desperately to hold the line at Hawaii against the 
virulent Oriental fruit fly, which spread eastward 
during the war and has caused immense damage in 
the islands. Mainland-bound aircraft are rigidly in- 
spected and sprayed. 


Miscellany 

M-G-M is going to make a movie based on Billy 
Rose’s “Jumbo,” the musical-circus extravaganza that 
scored critically but fizzled financially on Broadway 
fifteen years ago . . . Bandleader Horace Heidt will 
take a mobile film-TV unit with him when he tours 
the country next fall. The gadget, which is equipped 
to cut and process film, will enable Heidt to capitalize 
on his popular local talent-hunt shows while debuting 
in television. 





Washington Trends 
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>The Congressional elections look more and more 
like a horse race. Primary results in California and 
Iowa convinced Republicans they have a real chance 
of winning control. Democrats aren’t downhearted but 
now concede they probably won't have a shoo-in. 


Still-mounting prosperity is the Democrats’ biggest 
asset. Truman will exploit it to the full. He will stress 
the argument that economic expansion can ultimately 
produce enough revenue to balance the budget. And 
the July report of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
attributing prosperity to Administration policies, will 
support this thesis. 


The traditional off-year swing away from the party in 
power gives the GOP its chance. Making the most of 
it, Republicans will play on a variety of voter discon- 
tents—particularly on the suspicion they have fostered 
that the Democrats are soft toward Communists in 
government. They think the Amerasia case, if it devel- 
ops into a juicy scandal, can be the break they need. 


Democratic Congressional leaders have given up 
hope of producing a veto-proof over-all tax bill. 
Nonetheless Senator George will keep an _ early 
promise by pushing a bill that would at least slash 
excises by some $600,000,000. 


>A token cut in military aid funds is still likely despite 
the favorable impression made by testifying defense 
leaders. But the bill will have little trouble. Without 
Taft’s help the opposition can’t make much of a show- 
ing. Also, this isn’t a party issue. 


>The International Trade Organization charter reduc- 
ing tariffs on many items hasn't a chance this session. 
Most congressmen are hostile and Truman leaders 
won't even try to bring it up before adjournment. 


PAid for small business may also be dead. Senate 
Majority Leader Lucas has put the program on his 
secret “must” list but postponement of committee 
hearings until after July 1 has dimmed its chances. 


>The business boom has killed the prospect for higher 
unemployment insurance. Also for revival of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, the Murray business tax relief 
bill and other measures put forward last fall to keep 
the economy in high gear. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 67. 
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Does your advertising help your 
Southern Wholesalers ? 


“The growth of the rural South has charted the progress of our 
Company for 78 years. Today this great farm market accounts for 
60% of our sales. We are keenly interested in the kind of advertis- 
ing support manufacturers provide in this market. That’s why we 
always choose The Progressive Farmer as our favorite advertising 
medium for influencing sales.” 


LEWIS McMAHON, V. P. & Sales Mgr. 
Huey & Philp Hardware Company, Dallas, Texas 








“A new era is indicated for the South. Agriculture is our larg- 
est business. Climatic advantages, improved farming methods, 
crop diversification, more livestock on farms, the use of farm 
machinery, increased capital resources and the widespread estab- 
lishment of industry are all contributing to a sounder, better-bal- 
anced economic base for the South.”’ 


WILLIAM A. PARKER, President 
Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


“Our rural sales have increased tre- 
mendously in recent years. This is par- 
ticularly true of products advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. Because of the 
enormous growth of the South’s cash 
farm income during the last decade, farm 
families now have money to buy the 
thousands of items we sell through’ our 
eight distributing houses here in the 
Mid-South.” 


R. R. MEADOWS, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
LEO R. JALENAK, Treasurer 
Mills-Morris Company, Memphis, Tenn. 





Thousands of Southern wholesalers and retailers were asked by an 
independent research agency to choose the farm magazine with greatest 
advertising influence in their trade territories. 

The Progressive Farmer was awarded almost as many 

first choices as the next five magazines combined— 

leading the second magazine by nearly 3 to 1. 
Leading advertisers know that more Southern farm families read more 
advertising in The Progressive Farmer than in any other publication. 
That’s why The Progressive Farmer’s January-May gain in advertising 
linage exceeds the total gain of all other monthly farm magazines combined. 


The South Subscribes to The Progressive Farmer 


morE THAN 1,100,000 
SOUTHERN 
FARM FAMILIES 





Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 











Recorded only in the distortion-free quality zone, music “‘comes alive’? on RCA Victor 45-rpm records. 


Nat magle number makes music Mnlttor-lea” ? 


Now, for more than a year, music-lovers 
have had—and acclaimed—RCA Victor’s 
remarkable 45-rpm record-playing sys- 
tem. Already, millions know “45” as the 
magic number that makes music mirror- 
clear. 

As was said when the American So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers presented 
RCA Victor with its 1950 Merit 
Award, “We are moved to admiration 
by your bold departure from past prac- 
tices in developing a completely inte- 
grated record and record-player system.” 


Research leading to “45”—confirmed at RCA 
Laboratories — covered 11 years...and resulted 
in small, non-breakable records which can be 
stored by hundreds in ordinary bookshelves, yet 
play as long as conventional 12-inch records. 
The automatic player, fastest ever built, changes 
records in less than 3 seconds—plays up to 
50 minutes of glorious music at the touch of a 
button! Every advantage of convenience and 
cost, marks “45” as the ideal system! 


Another great RCA development is the finest 
long-play record (33%-rpm) on the market —for 
your enjoyment of symphonies, concertos, and 
full-length operas. Radio Corporation of 
America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


Fully automatic RCA Victor 45-rpm 
record player and records —small 
enough to hold in one hand . . . inex- 
pensive enough for any purse. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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It’s a Full-Time Job—on the Potomac 


Washington is a one-industry town. 
There may be easier ways of making a 
living than by politics, but it’s the only 
way Washington knows. And though pol- 
itics is rarely a lucrative business, often a 


dirty one, and always a gamule, it still © 


has its compensations in power, prestige, 
excitement, and a sense of public service. 

Last week Washington’s one industry 
was running full blast, like the steel mills 
of Pittsburgh and the auto plants of 
Detroit. With a Congressional election 
coming up, the nation’s capital was pol- 
iticking with an almost unparalleled fury. 
Politics colored just about everything 
Washington did. And all the while Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike kept nerv- 
ously looking over their shoulders at the 
only business barometer Washington has 
—the primary-election results—to figure 
out how they were doing. 

As usual, both parties were counting 
heavily on Congressional investigations 
to provide them with the raw material 
from which votes are made. The Repub- 
licans were doing everything they could 
to blast open the Amerasia case. And 
there was a bitter behind-the-scenes 
fight over the Senate’s investigation of 
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The GOP had something to cheer about, as did Earl and Virginia Warren, Hickenlooper, Nixon, and 2-year-old Jt 


crime. For obvious reasons, Republicans 
wanted to concentrate on a Democratic 
city in Missouri. For equally obvious rea- 
sons, Democrats preferred to lift the lid 
on a GOP bailiwick in Pennsylvania. 

In the Senate, a new rent-control bill 
passed Monday, June 12, despite Repub- 
lican Sen. Harry P. Cain’s one-man fili- 
buster against it. The reason: politics. 
Administration leaders had called in the 
Southern Democrats, many of whom are 
committee chairmen, and warned them 
bluntly that if rent control failed, the 
chances for reelection of Sens. Brien 
McMahon and William Benton of Con- 
necticut, Francis J. Myers of Pennsyl- 
vania, Herbert H. Lehman of New York, 
and Scott W. Lucas of Illinois would go 
glimmering. The Republicans would cap- 
ture control of the Senate, and the 
Southerners, instead of being committee 
chairmen, would become merely minor- 
ity members. Faced with this possibility, 
the Southerners had swung into line. 

Even the issue of foreign policy, for all 
the pretense of bipartisanship, had pol- 
itical implications. On a week-end pil- 
grimage to his native state, Missouri, 
President Truman in two major speeches 
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reaffirmed his faith in the nation’s foreign 
policy as a sure course to peace. That 
was a line Democratic leaders planned 
to pursue more and more intensively as 
the campaign wore on. In a nation which 
dreaded war and longed for peace, even 
a hot peace, they were sure that kind of 
campaign would pay off in votes. 

Swing? Thus far, if the primary- 
election results meant anything, the Re- 
publicans were having the better of it in 
their political jockeying with the Demo- 
crats. In 1948 Iowa went Democratic, 
but last week, in winning renomination, 
GOP Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
pulled more votes than all the other Sen- 
atorial candidates combined, six Demo- 
crats and two Republicans. In California, 
which also went Democratic in 1948, 
Republican Gov. Earl Warren’s com- 
bined vote in the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic primaries was about two-thirds 
greater than Jimmy Roosevelt's, Simi- 
larly, Republican Rep. Richard M. Nixon 
not only gained the GOP nomination for 
the Senate by a tremendous majority 
but, in addition, polled about 40 per cent 
of Helen Gahagan Douglas’s vote for the 
Democratic nomination. 

Republicans were so heartened by 
these results they speculated on the pos- 
sibility of winning control of both houses 
of Congress this fall. But the Democrats 
weren't discouraged: Things had looked 
much worse for them in June 1948. 
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Democratic leaders think Roosevelt, Loveland and Mrs. Douglas still have a good chance of victory 


You Pays Your Money coe 


It depended on who was doing the 
counting, a Republican or a Democrat, 
whether two and two equaled five last 
week—or three. As the Republicans 
added up the primary-election returns 
from California and Iowa, they whooped 
and chortled like bobby-soxers, for, 1s 
they figured it, unless a catastrophe as 
devastating as November 1948 occurred, 
they faced these joyous prospects: 
Republican Earl Warren was a cinch for 
reelection as governor of California. 
Republican Rep. Richard Nixon would 
just about swamp Democratic Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas in the race for Cali- 
fornia Democrat Sheridan Downev’s 
voluntarily abandoned seat in the Senate. 
PAnd Republican Sen. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa would have even 
less trouble in trouncing Democrat Albert 
J]. Loveland, Administration candidate. 

The GOP leaders, moreover, inter- 
preted the Iowa returns as proof that 
(1) the nation’s farmers were dead-set 
against the Brannan plan, and (2) the 
Midwest farm belt, which had unexpect- 
edly gone Democratic in 1948, was 
swinging back to its traditional Renublic- 
anism. As a result, visions of victory 
danced in their heads. They talked of 
sweeping the Congressional elections this 
fall and capturing control of both houses. 

To the Democrats, of course, that was 
an old, old refrain. As they saw it, they 
had done as well as they could have 
expected, if not a bit better, in California 
and Iowa. Far from presaging a Repub- 
lican victory, they said, the primary re- 
turns actually indicated exactly the op- 
posite: The Democratic majorities in the 
82nd Congress would be just about as big 
as they are in the 8Ist, and since the 
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party in power historically loses strength 
in off-year elections, that would amount 
to a real Democratic triumph. 

The Republicans and Democrats did 
agree on the statistics, however: 

PIn the race for the GOP gubernatorial 
nomination in California, with 16,667 of 
the state’s 17,995 precincts reporting, 
Warren received 1,002,117 votes, as 
compared with 135,389 for Democrat 
Jimmy Roosevelt. In the Democratic pri- 
mary, Roosevelt received 880,404 votes 
as compared with Warren’s 659,098. 
Adding up both primary votes, Warren 
thus had _ outpolled Roosevelt by 
1,661,215 votes to 1,015,793. 

>In the GOP Senatorial race, Nixon re- 
ceived 646,047 votes to 158,914 for 
Democrat Manchester Boddy and 136,730 
for Mrs. Douglas, while in the Democrat- 
ic primary Mrs. Douglas polled 642,351 
votes to Boddy’s 344,432 and Nixon’s 
279,771. Nixon’s total vote thus was 
925,818 to Mrs. Douglas’s 779,081. 

>In Iowa, Senator Hickenlooper won re- 
nomination with 192,358 votes, as com- 
pared with 39,718 for Earl Wisdom and 
25,955 for Harry Thompson. Meanwhile, 
Loveland won the Democratic nomina- 
tion with 37,928 votes to 31,842 for 
Nelson Kraschel and 30,599 for four other 
candidates. Hickenlooper’s vote actually 
exceeded the combined vote of all his 
opponents by more than 25,000. 

If the Republicans were gleeful 
over the way Warren had outpolled 
Roosevelt, the Democrats could answer 
that at least he failed to get the Demo- 
cratic, as well as the Republican, nom- 
ination again, the way he did in 1946. 
Admittedly Roosevelt faced an uphill 
fight, but he still had a chance, the 
Democrats insisted. 

In the case of the race between Nixon 


and Mrs. Douglas, the unknown factor 
was how the Boddy vote would swing. 
Boddy was a Democrat; on that basis, 
the bulk of his vote could be expected to 
switch to Mrs. Douglas. But Boddy was a 
conservative. The Republicans were con- 
fident that his supporters would now 
back Nixon. Since California was a state 
where the voters paid little attention to 
party labels, the Republicans seemed to 
have the better of the argument, but the 
Democrats weren’t convinced. 

In the case of Iowa, the Democrats 


were counting on Harry S. Truman, : 


stumping the state for Loveland, to over- 
come Hickenlooper’s apparently over- 
whelming lead. Republicans believed 
that Hickenlooper’s huge vote indicated 
that Iowa farmers opposed the Brannan 
plan. On that issue alone he would de- 
molish Loveland, they said. Democrats 
disagreed. They said the polls showed 
that Loveland had a good chance. 
Democrats, moreover, were heartened 
by a rise of 35,000 in the Democratic 
primary vote, which they contrasted with 
a loss of 18,000 in the GOP total. In 1948, 
when the Democratic primary vote was 
65,000 and the Republican about 
270,000, they pointed out, President 
Truman led Thomas E. Dewey by 28,362 
while Democratic Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
swept to victory with a 162,448 majority. 
It was a problem in mathematics that 
could not be solved before election dav 
In politics, two and two never could be 
added up to a certain four until then. 


Box Scores 


Other primary results: 
>In predominantly Republican South Da- 
kota, Sen. Chan Gurney was defeated for 
renomination in the GOP primary by 
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Rep. Francis Case. There was a medley 
of issues: Case charged Gurney with be- 
ing unfriendly to public power and with 
being a “spender.” He also was critical of 
the bipartisan foreign policy, calling for 
new and greater efforts to achieve a 
peace settlement. 

>In Democratic New Mexico, Sen. 
Dennis Chavez, a fervent Fair Dealer, 
lost a bid for control of the party machin- 
ery. Chavez had sought to gain control by 
winning the gubernatorial nomination for 
his brother David, but David, who re- 
signed a Federal judgeship in Puerto 
Rico to make the race, was soundly 
beaten by Rep. John E. Miles. In gener- 
al, the New Mexico primary reflected a 
revolutionary shift in the racial composi- 
tion of the state’s voters: The “Anglos” 
made almost a clean sweep of the state- 
wide contests, defeating fourteen of the 
sixteen “Nativo” candidates. 

>In equally Democratic North Carolina, 
Willis Smith, a conservative, who trailed 
Fair Deal Sen. Frank P. Graham by 
53,383 votes in the May 27 Senatorial 
primary, announced that he would de- 
mand a run-off on June 24. 


Exit Marcantonio? 


Vito Marcantonio has been elected to 
Congress as a Republican, a Democrat, 
and an American Laborite. Twice, in 
1942 and 1944, he was elected as all 
three. Labels have never meant anything 
to Marc, “the Honorable Fritto Misto” 
(Mixed Fry), as many of his 300,000 
polyglot constituents in New York’s Eight- 
eenth Congressional District prefer to call 
him. If they did, the label that Marc's 
critics think would fit him like a kid glove 
is Communist. 

Marcantonio is not a Communist Party 
member, but he invariably follows the 
CP line. At times, in fact, in New York 
politics he lays down the line. 

The Eighteenth is a vast and verminous 
slum in East Harlem, populated largely 
by Italians, Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and 
Jews, plus a sprinkling of Irish, Germans, 
Hungarians, Czechs, and Portuguese. 
Only a negligible fraction of the voters 
are Communists or even remotely sym- 
pathetic to Communism. The overwhelm- 
ing majority are Roman Catholics. Yet 
Mare has kept going back to Congress 
every two years since 1934, excepting 
only in 1936, in spite of his Redness. 

Mr. Big: For Marc, a small, dark, 
intense, strikingly stoop-shouldered man, 
is a true political genius. He has built 
up a machine in Harlem which makes 
every other look like a one-horse shay. 
Not only does he run the ALP there; he 
also has tremendous influence in the 
Democratic Party and the GOP. At least 
two Tammany district leaders are Marc- 
antonio men. So are perhaps half the 
Republican captains. 

If anyone isn’t working, Mare will get 
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him on relief. He may have landed in 
New York only a few minutes before 
from Puerto Rico, but he'll be drawing 
his relief check from the city within a 
few days. If anyone gets into trouble 
with the police, he can depend on Marc 
to find him a lawyer and pull the neces- 
sary strings. Any East Harlem landlord 
who finds himself forced to raise rents or 
evict an undesirable tenant must reckon 
first with Marc. 

Marc is also a first-class demagogue. 
Despite his Communist sympathies, he 
makes a point of taking part in every 
Catholic celebration. He ingratiates him- 
self with the Puerto Ricans by demanding 
Puerto Rican independence, with the 
Italians by favoring eventual restoration 
of Italy’s colonies, with the Jews by 
preaching Zionism, with the Negroes by 
introducing civil-rights bills. 

With henchmen in the clubhouses of 
both major parties and a solid core of 
supporters among the voters, the rep- 
resentative in the past has been able 
to enter the Republican and Democratic 
primaries and walk off with them. He 
can’t any longer because, under the state 
election law, the county committees have 


the power to stop him. Until last week, 
however, Marc still managed to keep the 
Republican and Democratic parties from 
putting up a coalition candidate against 
him. By dividing, he ruled. 

He was able to keep the major parties 
apart not only because of his influence 
within them but also because he bran- 
dished a powerful threat: The ALP holds 
the balance of power in New York State. 
By putting up a candidate for a statewide 
office, Marc could almost insure a Repub- 
lican victory; by failing to name a candi- 
date, he could give the Democrats a de- 
cisive bulge on election day. 
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This year neither Marc’s influence nor 
his threats availed, however. No matter 
how the voters in the Eighteenth might 
feel, the rest of New York was tired—and 
a little ashamed—of having a man in 
Congress almost everyone considered 
pro-Communist. The pressure on the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties became 
so intense that GOP leader Thomas J. 
Curran and Tammany leader Carmine 
G. De Sapio were forced to get together 
on a coalition candidate to beat Marc. 

Their choice: 51-year-old James G. 
Donovan, a well-known former state sen- 
ator and a good practicing Democrat. 

Donovan will also get the Liberal Party 
designation. And if past voting records 
mean anything, Marcantonio doesn’t stand 
a chance. In 1948, for example, the 
combined Democratic, Republican, and 
Liberal Party vote had exceeded his by 
more than 70 per cent. 

Thus, it seems almost certain that Con- 
gress will soon see the last of its Red 
gadfly, Rep. Vito Marcantonio. But New 
York won't. As long as the ALP holds the 
balance of power in the state, with about 
350,000 votes, he will remain a potent 
and a troublesome political force. 
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Still splitting, the United States Supreme Court favored the right* 


SUPREME COURT: 


A Shift to the Right 


Winding up its current session last 
week, the Supreme Court was still split- 
ting into left, right, and center factions. 
Only in its final rulings, barring discrim- 
ination of Negroes in dining cars and at 
two Southern universities, had it startled 
its critics by a show of spectacular una- 
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nimity. But though it had represented a 
legal three-way stretch, the court showed 
a slight drift to the right: 

The court had twice upheld the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s non-Communist-oath re- 
quirements and its ban on union hiring 
halls. It had also refused to review a 
$1,420,000 fine imposed on John L. Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers in 1948 
and an injunction against a 1948 railroad 
strike, as well as various state “right to 
work” and picketing-control laws. But it 
had ruled for organized labor in a num- 
ber of decisions. 

The Supreme Court also sustained the 
government's right to search premises 
and seize property without warrant, if 
the search and seizure are incidental to 
arrest. It barred aliens in the custody of 
the United States overseas from recourse 
to habeas corpus; upheld the Attorney 
General’s right to deport aliens if, in his 
judgment, their presence here is against 
the country’s interests; refused to inter- 
fere with Georgia election laws setting up 
county unit votes and restricting Negro 
voting; and refused to review New York 
laws permitting police wiretapping. 

In contempt-of-Congress cases, it sent 
the officers of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee to prison for refusing to 
produce its records. Dalton Trumbo, 
John Howard Lawson, and the eight 
other screen figures known as the “Holly- 
wood Ten”—who had refused to testify 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on their Communist affilia- 
tions—were also jailward bound after the 
Supreme Court refused to reverse lower- 
court decisions against them. 


ALIEN PROPERTY: 
The Goebbels Diaries 


To the Russians, the 7,000 pieces of 
paper were just junk. When they seized 
the Propaganda Ministry in their zone 
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McGrath: Did his department renege? 
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of Berlin, they had ripped from the bind- 
ers these sheets of special bond paper 
typed on a special Nazi government 
machine. The fancy leather binders had 
gone back to Russia with some Red Army 
officer; the pages were scattered in the 
rubble of the ministry until a German 
junk dealer was ordered in 1946 to dis- 
pose of them as waste paper. 

But the junkman had turned over the 
7,000 sheets to William F. Heimlich, a 
former United States Army intelligence 
officer who was running Operation Back- 
talk on RIAS, the American radio station 
in Berlin. It was Heimlich who realized 
that these singed and watersoaked pages, 
chaotically bundled, were the diaries of 
Paul Joseph Goebbels. He piled this 
historical treasure trove in a corner of his 
office and tried vainly to persuade vari- 
ous American government archives to 
take them. Finally, he interested the 
Hoover Library in California, authorized 
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Goebbels: Did his heirs have rights? 


by the government to collect documents 
on war and revolution. There is evidence 
that military approval was given for re- 
moval of the documents from Germany. 

At the Hoover Library the material 
was organized and edited by two foreign 
correspondents—Louis Lochner, onetime 
AP chief in Berlin, and Frank Mason, 
who heads the Fireside Press. To 
Lochner fell the job of putting the pages 
in order, selecting 220,000 words (of 
Goebbels’s 750,000), and adding 25,000 
words of annotation and explanation. 
Mason sold the book rights to Doubleday 
& Co.; the North American Newspaper 
Alliance bought serial rights; and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club made “The 
Goebbels Diaries” its May 1948 choice. 

But while the book’s type was being 
set, the Office of Alien Property moved 
in. At first it insisted that the basic Ger- 
man text was in the public domain and 
not held exclusively by Lochner and 
Mason. A note to this effect was included 
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Lochner: Were the royalties his? 


in the book at OAP’s demand. Then it 
held that no profits from the sale of “The 
Goebbels Diaries” should go to Mason, 
Lochner, and Doubleday. A vesting order 
issued by the OAP claimed all profits in 
the name of Goebbels’s heirs. Although 
Goebbels and 25,000 other Nazi big 
shots had lost all property rights under 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, and 
under rulings by the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal in Nuremberg, the OAP 
contended that their heirs retained rights 
which could be confiscated by the U. S. 
It also said that the diaries had left 
Germany without military authorization. 

Through their lawyers, Mason and 
Lochner retorted that the OAP was ex- 
ceeding its powers and establishing a 
precedent which could eventually per- 
mit Nazi war criminals to sue for recovery 
of their property. 

In the legal haggling which followed, 
the OAP held that “there is no original 
text by Lochner,” that it was willing to 
pay him for “translating and editing,” 
and that Mason and Lochner had agreed 
before publication to turn over all royal- 
ties to the government. 

Unwilling to enter into litigation, 
Doubleday gaye up its own profits and, 
with no further incentive to sell the book, 
asked OAP if it might destroy 30,000 
copies it held in a warehouse. Setting 
aside its claim that it was protecting the 
government’s property, the OAP agreed 
that it had “no interest” in preventing 
this destruction of these copies of “The 
Goebbels Diaries.” 

Last January, the U.S. government 
ordered Doubleday to deliver to it 
$131,800 in royalties being held for 
Mason and Lochner. The two news- 
papermen filed a damage suit against 
acting OAP director Harold Baynton and 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath to 
restrain them from seizing this money. 
By this, they hoped to get a final court 
decision on the lengthy controversy. In 
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March, the money was turned over to 
the OAP to be held in escrow.-In return, 
the government promised in court that 
it would answer the suit “on its merits as 
promptly as possible.” Once it had the 
royalties, however, the OAP’s lawyers 
moved for a dismissal of the suit. 

Last week, Mason and Lochner were 
still wearily fighting for what they con- 
sidered their rights and their royalties— 
and still trying to lay the facts before a 
court of law. But there was one ray of 
hope for them. On June 2, Baynton was 
nominated as an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral by the President. This week, the 
acting OAP director was seeking to settle 
the controversy before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee got around to passing 
on his appointment. 


DEFENSE: 


Arms and More Arms 


Although Harry S. Truman didn’t let 
the cold war chill his Missouri holiday, it 
was never very far from his thoughts. In 
two speeches—one at the University of 
Missouri commencement, the other in 
St. Louis, where he dedicated the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial— 
he warned the nation that Communism 
and the Red Army still threatened West- 
ern Europe and the world. And he de- 
clared that it was vital to America’s inter- 
ests to continue economic and military 
assistance to Europe to hold them at bay. 

In Washington the President’s plea for 
continued military aid was echoed by 
Gen. George C. Marshall. Testifying be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, he asserted that failure to continue 
the Military Assistance Program through 
its second year would be “psychologically 
wrong, militarily wrong, and just wrong 
generally.” The estimated cost of MAP is 
$1,222,.500,000, but, said Marshall, if 
Western Europe was overwhelmed by 
the Red Army, the United States would 
have to become an armed camp at a 
cost of perhaps $30,000,000,000 a year. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Capt. Harry in St. Louis 


Any day’s a holiday for Harry S. 
Truman when he can go home to Mis- 
souri. He went home last week, and both 
he and Missouri had a roaring time. 

Visiting Dr. Frederick Middlebush, 
president of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia, he gave an impromptu piano 
recital, first playing Paderewski’s Minuet 
in G and Mozart’s Ninth Sonata, and 
then banging out the Jenny Lind Polka 
in a duet with his sister, Miss Mary Jane 
'ruman. When she fumbled her part, he 
gave her a playful poke, and when the 
piece was haltingly finished, he com- 
inented: “Just think how much better off 
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the country would be if I had gone 
ahead to be a music-hall pianist.” 

On a walk through St. Louis, the 
President came upon a sailor, William 
Hall, 25, of Caledonia, Mo., having an 
argument with a cab driver after a long, 
gay night. Grinning, he tapped Seaman 
Hall on the shoulder. “He asked me 
where I got all my ribbons,” Hall later 
recounted. “Then he wished me _ luck. 
What a guy!” The President’s interrup- 
tion probably had saved Hall from a 
battle for which the Navy would never 
have decorated him. 

The President ended up the week by 
leading his buddies of the 35th Division 
in a rollicking reunion parade through 
the streets of St. Louis, while a crowd 
of 250,000 which lined the way cheered 
and shouted “Hi Harry!” and “There he 
is!” He walked, and so did everyone 
else, for before the parade began Cap- 
tain Harry had issued a stern command: 
“I am here to see that [you] old stiffs . . . 
get the proper amount of exercise ... If 
there is any fat colonel or general who 
thinks he is going to ride ... he is just 
as tmistaken as he can be ... That just 
doesn’t happen when I am President.” 

The same spirit of informality per- 
vaded the President’s appearance at the 
commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Tacking an ad-lib para- 
graph onto his prepared speech, he told 
the graduates: “Oh, how I wish it would 
be my privilege to be graduating here to- 
day with you! Oh, I wish I could see the 
next 50 years.” 

a 
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DISASTERS: 


Death in Shark Waters 


At 6:24 p.m. last Monday, the Westair 
plane took off from the Isla Grande air- 
port in San Juan. Bound for Wilmington, 
N.C., it carried a full load of Puerto 
Rican farm laborers. Three hours later, 
Pilot Joseph Halsey radioed: “It looks 
like I’m going in the drink.” The plane’s 
two engines had conked out. Twenty 
minutes later the converted C-46 had 
crash-landed in the Atlantic, “maybe 240 
miles southeast of Charleston.” 

“It all happened so quickly, we didn’t 
have time to get all the rafts inflated,” 
said a steward. “Most of the passengers 
were too scared to jump in the water, but 
we got almost all of them out.” 

In eight crowded rafts, the survivors 
sat through the night. Sharks threshed 
about, attacking those who were in the 
water. In the morning, a Coast Guard 
plane dropped warm wraps. Then the 
destroyer Saufley picked up 34 passen- 
gers and three crew members. Eight of 
the passengers died of shark bites or 
exposure. Twenty passengers were miss- 
ing and given up for dead. 

As the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Puerto Rican Government launched an 
investigation of the crash—the fourth in 
two and a half years on a nonscheduled 
airline operating in this area—the CAB 
disclosed that it had filed a complaint last 
October against the Westair Co. for 
violation of safety rules. 
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Truman: “Where'd you get all the ribbons, sailor?” Sailor: “What a guy!” 
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The FBI felt it had an “air-tight case” against Gayn, Service, and Roth; Stettinius was shocked 


INQUIRIES: 


Who Hid the Body in Amerasia Case? 


On the fourteenth floor of New York’s 
skyscraper Federal Building, the long- 
smoldering Amerasia case leaped into 
bright flame last week. The grand jury 
which had indicted Judith Coplon and 
William Remington began calling wit- 
nesses to the baffling events which fol- 
lowed the arrest in 1945 of six people 
linked to the small pro-Communist maga- 
zine, known as Amerasia. 

Was it a runaway grand jury? a re- 
porter asked. John G. Brunini, the fore- 
man, answered with a brusque “No com- 
ment.” But the response of a government 
official was more revealing. “Well, Wash- 
ington isn’t too happy about it,” he said, 
“so draw your own inference.” 

None of the possible inferences was 
charitable to the Administration. For the 
Amerasia case raised embarrassing ques- 
tions in an important vear. The case had 
menaced Washington like a dormant vol- 
cano for five years.-It had come to life as 
a result of Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s attacks 
on the State Department. As his earlier 
accusations petered out, the Amerasia 
case had taken their place, bubbling 
ominously in the House and Senate. 

That the Administration should be un- 
happy because of the grand jury’s head- 
strong action was understandable. For 





whatever motives, Democratic leaders in 
Congress had been trying for weeks to 
quiet the clamor which McCarthy had 
raised. The more they tried, the louder 
Senate Republicans shouted “White- 
wash!” To counter a strong public reac- 
tion in favor of pressing the inquiry, the 
Administration had been minimizing the 
Amerasia case. 

And whitewash it seemed, no matter 
how one looked at it. There was no doubt 
that some 1,700 documents had been 
stolen from the most sensitive govern- 
ment departments and agencies at the 
height of the war. 

The runaway grand jury’s move cli- 
maxed a week in which the Amerasia 
case produced daily headlines. Brig. 
Gen. Julius Holmes, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of security at the 
time the case broke, testified that before 
the arrests, Capt. James K. Vardaman, 
the President’s naval aide, had ordered a 
delay. Vardaman flatly denied this. Fur- 
ther research showed that the request 
for delay had come from Navy Secretary 
James V. Forrestal, who felt that any ar- 
rest at the time might complicate delicate 
negotiations with the Russians over the 
Pacific war. According to Forrestal’s dia- 
ries, he had sought White House support 
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for the delay through Vardaman and 
Justice Department support through J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

But all this didn’t explain anything. 
Forrestal had sought a temporary stay 
of the arrests and even this had been 
promptly vetoed by President Truman. 
Obviously, the whitewash in the case 
had followed the arrest of the “Amerasia 
six.” And since the President had already 
declared himself in favor of immediate 
and forthright prosecution, it was obvious 
either that he had changed his mind or 
that he had been circumvented by his 
own high-level assistants. 

What motivated the change in tactics 
was an even bigger mystery. True, the 
United States was at war in 1945 and 
dealing with a touchy co-belligerent. 
But, as the Republicans were suggesting, 
the same devious elements in the govern- 
ment which had shielded Alger Hiss over 
the years might have been responsible. 

Only a scrupulous examination of the 
record could point the answers. That is 
what the grand jury proposed to make in 
the few days before its term expired 
June 15. 

The series of events on which the 
grand jury would pass judgment started 
in the spring of 1945. For ten nights, 
agents of the Office of Strategic Services 
had kept watch outside of 225 Fifth Av- 
enue in New York. Finally, on the night 
of March 11, 1945, the lights were turned 
off. OSS men led by Frank Brooks 
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Vardaman, Holmes testified, had sought a delay; Grew was assailed; Bielaski raided Amerasia’s offices 
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Bielaski, director of the agency’s under- 
cover investigations, entered the prem- 
ises of the magazine. 

Bielaski had been called into the in- 
vestigation by Archbold Van Beuren, an 
OSS security officer, who had discovered 
an almost verbatim reprint in the maga- 
zine of a secret and highly critical gov- 
ernment report on British rule in Thailand 
which he himself had written. 

Philip Jaffe, Amerasia’s editor and pub- 
lisher, a prosperous greeting-card manu- 
facturer, had long been an_ active 
supporter of the Communist Party, to 
which he had contributed as much as 
$5,000 a year. He and Amerasia were 
closely tied to Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, the millionaire Communist. On the 
editorial board was Owen Lattimore, an 
expert on the Far East, with whom Jaffe 
had visited Chinese Communist Yenan 
in 1937. 

Discreet inquiries disclosed that de- 
spite a negligible circulation of 1,700, 
Amerasia had an almost semi-official sta- 
tus in the State Department’s Far Eastern 
division. By putting a tail on Jaffe, 
Bielaski also learned that he was confer- 
ring regularly with Lt. Andrew Roth, 
who had been serving as liaison officer 
between the Office of Naval Intellizence 
and the State Department. 

The raid on the Amerasia offices was 
the culmination of the inquiry. From the 
hundreds of classified documents he 
found there, Bielaski took a sampling of 
twelve to fourteen of the most incriminat- 
ing OSS papers. Within the hour, he was 
on a plane to Washington. Brig. Gen. 
William J. Donovan, chief of the OSS, 
was called in. The story was told to Sec- 


Significance 


It is clear that hundreds of confiden- 
tial government documents, some of 
them highly important, were delivered 
to the magazine Amerasia during the 
war. It is equally clear that the persons 
known to have been responsible for 
these illegal deliveries were let off easy 
by the Administration for reasons not 
yet satisfactorily explained. 

What is not known as yet is whether 
any of the documents were passed 
along to Soviet Russia. There is no direct 
evidence that they were, although 
Amerasia was obviously a pro-Commu- 
nist publication equipped to copy the 
pilfered papers for somebody. 

The case has been revived by Sen- 
ator McCarthy and his Republican allies 
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in the hope of stirring up a politically © 


useful scandal. The Democrats mean- 
while are trying to convince the country 
that there was nothing sinister about 
their wartime leniency toward persons 
pleading the cause of Russia, then an 
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Jaffe (center) and Lattimore (right) visited Communist Yenan together* 


retary of State Edward Stettinius and to 
President Roosevelt. Six days later, the 
FBI took over. 

Under FBI inspector Myron Gurnea, a 
full-scale investigation was begun. A 24- 
hour tail was placed on Jaffe and, as the 
inquiry fanned out, on those with whom 
he had contact. It was learned that 
Lieutenant Roth had once been Jaffe’s 
research assistant, and that his applica- 
tion for a Navy commission had been op- 
posed by the Office of Naval Intelligence 
because of his Communist attachments. 
He had been commissioned anyway. 

Jaffe was observed visiting the Soviet 
Consulate on several occasions. He also 
played host to Tung Pi-wu, the Chinese 
Communist delegate to the San Francisco 
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conference—a fact that assumed great 
significance when it was discovered that 
among the documents found in Jaffe’s 
possssion was one giving the complete 
disposition of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 
Others with whom Jaffe had contact 
were drawn into the FBI net. 

While the investigation was still in 
progress, Roosevelt died. But with Presi- 
dent Truman’s approval, it was contin- 
ued. Finally, when the FBI felt it had a 
“100 per cent air-tight case,” the Attor- 
ney General’s office ordered six arrests. 
Acting Secretary of State Joseph Grew, 


*Photographed with Amerasia contributor T. A. 
Bisson, unknown woman, and Agnes Smedley, ac- 
cused of being a Soviet agent. The picture was 
produced by Sen. McCarthy last week in support 
of his charges against Lattimore, 
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ally, with information supplied by 
friends in the government service. 

But the Democrats are not so eager 
to clear themselves that they are willing 
to cooperate fully in an investigation. If 
McCarthy & Company are guilty of 
overstating and oversimplifving their 
charges, Administration Democrats 
seem equally guilty of complicating and 
obfuscating the evidence and the issues. 

Scores of questions, the answers to 
which must be known by somebody 
in the Administration, remain unan- 
swered. For instance: Why were 
President Truman’s original orders to 
prosecute vigorously reversed or over- 
ruled and by whom? Why was security 
so lax in wartime that these documents 
could be stolen and who was respon- 
sible for this laxity? Why did high 
officials of the Justice and State Depart- 
ments first approve prosecutions if they 
are now right in their insistence that 
the evidence never was good enough 


to have stood a real test in open court. 

There are also secondary questions 
having to do with Roth’s hasty release 
from the Navy, the lawyer Hitchcock’s ; 
employment by one of the firms in- 
volved in the defense, and the diplomat } 
Service’s continued high favor with the 
State Department. 

The political motivation on both sides 
doesn’t prevent one side or the other 
from being right, or at least more right 
than wrong. Whether the New York 
grand jury which has taken charge of 
the exhumation, over the government’s 
objections, will find answers to any of 
the unanswered questions, remains to 
be seen. The odds are against it. 

But this much is certain: public opin- 
ion, as reflected in mail to Congress, in 
polls and in letter columns, demands 
that the questions be answered, regard- 
less of whose ox is gored in the process, 
and the country won't be satisfied until 
they are. 
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Some _— About New Weapons 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE last few weeks have brought a 

freshet of official comments and 
press reports about new defensive 
weapons. The impression has been 
given that new weapons suddenly 
have made it easy to defend Western 
Europe—at least easier than anyone 
thought possible a year ago. Dis- 
patches from abroad indica- 
te that Cabinet officers and 
ordinary people feel reliev- 
ed by the revelation that a 
few highly trained profes- 
sional soldiers armed with 
new weapons can stop all 
the tanks and infantrymen 
of the Red Army. 

The truth of the matter is: 

1—The new weapons now 
being talked about—with 
certain atomic exceptions which are 
noted below—were known a year or 
eighteen months ago, when the plans 
for assisting Western Europe to rearm 
were beginning to take shape. Some 
of them were used in the second 
world war. 

2—Without these new weapons, it 
probably would not be feasible to 
defend Western Europe—at least not 
without making full use of the man- 
power and armament facilities of 
Western Germany. From the incep- 
tion of this program it has been sup- 
posed, in American thinking, that the 
Western European defense forces 
would be equipped with these up-to- 
date weapons, or many of them. 


EARLY a year ago, in NEWSWEEK 
for July 4, 1949, this column 
pointed out the significance in rearm- 
ing Western Europe of the new weap- 
ons favoring the defense. It mentioned 
the nonmagnetic land mine (which 
is difficult to detect), “the proximity 
fuse, certain types of rockets and 
guided missiles, and the recoilless gun, 
which gives two foot soldiers the fire 
power of a 75-millimeter gun.” I wrote 
then: “Such weapons make it possible 
to envisage the successful defense of 
Western Europe (or any other area) 
by forces numerically smaller than 
those of the invader.” 
The essential facts have not 
changed since then. 
The thesis that new weapons al- 
ready developed or within reach 
greatly strengthen the defense relative 





to the offense, both on the ground and 
in the air, is set forth in Dr. Vannevar 
Bush’s book, “Modern Arms and Free 
Men,” published last November. The 
man who as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State drew up the mili- 
tary-assistance program presented to 
Congress last year is Dr. Bush’s emi-- 
inent colleague and close 
associate, Lloyd V. Berkner. 
Mr. Berkner was a co-de- 
veloper of the proximity 
fuse. During 1946-47 he 
was executive director of 
the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Military 
Establishment. He was bor- 
rowed by the State Depart- 
ment to formulate the 
military-assistance program 
precisely because he was an expert 
on the new weapons which seemed to 
make it feasible to create an effective 
defensive for Western Europe. 

The real significance of Mr. 
Berkner’s thinking was obscured by 
the circumstance that almost no pro- 
vision was made for new weapons in 
the first-year MAP program. Most of 
the equipment being shipped is older 
and more conventional stuff drawn 
from existing American stocks. More- 
over, the Bush-Berkner ideas were 
not fully accepted by many of the 
professional military authorities, either 
here or in Europe. 

Some of the highly advertised new 
weapons exist only in small quantities. 
It will take a lot of money and some 
time to produce them. As for the re- 
cently publicized atomic artillery 
shells, we have none. Even if they 
could be developed, they might well 
be of no practical value. And if they 
were, conceivably, of value, the Rus- 
sians would be about as likely as our- 
selves to develop them quickly. 


NE still finds among the military 
QO experts differences of opinion as 
to the kind and size of forces needed 
to defend Western Europe. But it is 
no more evident now than it was a 
year ago that any effective defense 
must rely heavily on the newer types 
of weapons. And it is just as evident 
now as it was then that the creation 
of an effective defense requires a ma- 
jor effort on that side of the Atlantic 
as well as this. 
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who had kept in touch with the investi- 
gation, was in full agreement on the 
propriety of this action. 

On June 6, 1945, three arrests were 
made in Washington and three in New 
York. The Washington arrests included: 

John Stewart Service: A State De- 
partment employe since 1933, he had 
been an adviser in the American Em- 
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bassy at Chungking, where he had been 
identified with the anti-Nationalist and 
pro-Communist group. Much of the evi- 
dence against him had been wiretapped. 

Emmanuel Sigurd Larsen: For 
many years a collector of off-the-record 
biographies of Chinese political and mili- 
tary leaders, he had been a civilian expert 
on China for the Navy and had later 
transferred to the State Department's Far 
Eastern section, where he did research 
on basic postwar policies. 

Lt. Andrew Roth: In frequent con- 
tact with Jaffe and Service, he was impli- 
cated even more deeply when copies of 
State Department documents, made in 
his handwriting, were discovered among 
the many papers seized in the FBI raid 
on the Amerasia office. 

Arrested with Jaffe in New York were: 

Kate Louise Mitchell: A Buffalo so- 
cial registerite, she was at the time of her 
arrest co-editor of Amerasia. In her pos- 
session were found quantities of classified 
government documents. 

Mark Julius Gayn: Manchuria-born 
and educated in Soviet schools, Gayn 
had formerly been a staff writer for Time 
and NEwsweEEK and a correspondent for 


‘ PM and The Chicago Sun. In his posses- 


sion were numerous classified documents. 

In making the New York arrests, the 
FBI also picked up four file drawers full 
of papers: 267 prepared by the State 
Department, two of which were top se- 
cret and 34 secret; 19 from Naval Intelli- 
gence; 50 from OSS; 34 from Military 
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Cooling Idea 


On a hot summer’s day a cooling whiskey-ice- 
and-soda is at its very best when made with 


Four Roses. Here’s why: 


1. Four Roses is a whiskey of the very finest 
flavor and quality. 


—- 


2. Its reputation is unsurpassed by any other 
brand on the market—even brands costing 


considerably more than Four Roses. 


No wonder Four Roses outsells every other 


whiskey at or above its price—and most other 


whiskies at any price. 
Wouldn't you rather drink 


FOUR ROSES 


Blended Whiskey; 90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral 


spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York 





Free as the unfettered wind that sweeps from the sea—that’s the spirit of Lincoln! A fine car— 
so young in heart, so bold in spirit, so responsive in performance, other cars seem tame by comparison. 
Drive the Lincoln yourself—and really enjoy driving again! Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 
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Intelligence; and 58 from the Office of 
War Information. 

What surprised the arresting officers 
most was that Lieutenant Roth had been 
mustered out of the Navy that same day. 

The arrest of the six under the Espio- 
nage Act brought down on the State 
Department, and particularly on Acting 
Secretary Grew, a barrage of criticism 
from the press. 

In July the Justice Department took 
the case before a Federal grand jury 
sitting in Washington. Its life expired 
before it could bring in any indictments, 
and a second grand jury had to go over 
the case again. Rep. George Dondero in 
1946, and other congressmen since, have 
stated flatly that only part of the evi- 
dence in the government’s possession 
was presented to the second jury. On 
Aug. 10, 1945, it refused to indict Miss > ‘ ‘ 
Mitchell, Service, and Gayn for espio- >. faa Eagle passenger trains to its 
nage. The other three were indicted on a fast, dependable diesel powered 
a reduced charge of having had illegal freight trains, MISSOURI 
possession of United States property. 

Service Meves Up: Shortly there- PACIFIC employs every modern 
after Grew and Assistant Secretary of means to maintain an enviable 
State Holmes, who had backed Grew record of service and safety, 
care and courtesy. 









.-.from its luxurious streamlined 






and the FBI on the case, resigned and 
Dean G. Acheson stepped in as Under 
Secretary. Service was reinstated and 
publicly “congratulated” by James F. 
Byrnes, who became Secretary of State. 
In time Service was moved up to 
a job in which he passed on consular 
promotions. 

On Sept. 29 the government’s reluc- 
tance to press the case became even 
more apparent. It was a Saturday morn- 
ing, and with no advance notice to the 
press, Jaffe was taken before a District 
Court judge by U.S. Attorney Robert 
Hitchcock to change his plea of not i 
guilty to guilty. The judge was in a hurry Fi a ae 
to finish. How long would it take to pre- _— 
sent the case against JaffeP he asked 
Hitchcock. “Less than five minutes,” said 
the government lawyer. 

Without once referring to the FBI 
evidence against Jaffe, and ignoring the 
defendant's pro-Communist _ record, 
Hitchcock assured the court that there 
was no element of disloyalty in the case. 
The documents had been stolen merely 
to lend “credence or variety” to Amerasia. 
After paying a $2,500 fine, Jaffe walked 
out a free man. 

Larsen pleaded nolo contendere and 
was fined $500. On a government motion, 
the indictment against Roth was dis- 
missed. Fifteen months later, Hitchcock 
resigned from the government and went 
to work for the law firm which had rep- 
resented Kate Mitchell. This, he has since 
explained, was a coincidence. 


..-planning on the MO-PAC 
assures shippers and passen- 
gers, alike, the finest facilities 
for transportation that science 









and engineering have achieved. 
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In 1946, the Amerasia case was re- Stay yt* 
opened by a House Judiciary subcommit- ICE instit 
tee headed by Rep. Sam Hobbs. Holding 
only one public hearing, and dawdling ROUTE oF tT i ' A G t E 


over its inquiry for five months, it 
emerged with majority and_ minority re- 
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TO IMPROVE WORKING CONDITIONS 
USE JMaving Tn 


Just snap a switch on a desk fan, 

floor fan, air-conditioner, evapora- 
tive cooler, air purifier or exhaust 
fan... and presto . . . comfortable, 
healthful air is on the move... 





freshening the indoor atmosphere and improving 
working conditions in home, office, store or factory. 
Vital to air-moving units are properly designed 
fans and blower wheels which move the air in all 
heating, cooling and ventilating equipment. 
You'll be doubly sure of comfort from moving 

air if the unit you buy is equipped with a quiet, 
efficient Torrington Vairified Air Impeller! 


HERE’S THE BOOK EVERY CONSUMER, 
EVERY PURCHASING AGENT SHOULD HAVE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


BOX 808, TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 

Send 10c to receive our 136-page illus- 
trated book with 14 practical ways and 
101 different products for cooling, venti- 
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ports. The Democrats on the Hobbs sub- 
committee contended that the case had 
not been a whitewash, and that the 
Justice Department could not prosecute 
any of the six defendants because the 
evidence against them was illegally col- 
lected. Two minority reports from the 
Republican members held that the Jus- 
tice Department had a_ prima-facie 


case, that the evidence was completely” 


admissible in court, and that though 
there was nothing to show a “fix,” the 
government had bungled badly. Then 
the case died. 

It would have remained dead but for 
the connected explosions this year which 
followed Sen. Joe McCarthy’s charges of 
Communist infiltration in the State De- 
partment. Unabashed under criticism by 
both the Administration and fellow Re- 
publicans, McCarthy continued to lay 
about him. Almost by inadvertence, he 


came on the Amerasia case. The Senate . 


Foreign Relations subcommittee, chaired 
by Sen. Millard E. Tydings, was forced 
to call key witnesses in the case. One of 
them was Bielaski. He repeated the story 
of the Amerasia raids he had previously 
told the Hobbs subcommittee. 

Once more, the Justice Department 
rehearsed a defense of its actions. Assist- 
ant Attorney General James McInerney 
told the Tydings subcommittee that the 
seized Amerasia documents were merely 
“teacup gossip.” And he insisted that the 
evidence seized at the time of the arrests 
could not be used because it was “stolen” 
by the FBI and therefore “tainted.” Be- 
hind closed doors, FBI spokesmen bit- 
terly assailed this viewpoint. The bureau, 
they said, had secured no evidence ex- 
cept “incident to the arrests.” 





Acme 


Caught: Surly at their arrest in 
Hoboken, N.J., Stanley Open- 
shaw and his mother were ac- 
cused of murdering the boy’s 
father in a Bronx park on June 3. 
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SILO MADE OF PAPER... sinewed with “Cordura” Rayon 


yarn. By lining a circle of fence with heavy paper, farmers 
make an economical storage place for ensilage. Paper re- 
inforced with tiny strands of “Cordura” yarn has far greater 
strength ... holds up under the strain of retaining tons of 
ensilage throughout the winter months. 

















O MANY different products have been improved with Du Pont 
Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon. This is the yarn that makes con- 
veyer belts thinner... yet tougher. It takes the stretch out of V-belts. 
It makes garden hose so durable that one manufacturer now offers 
it with a ten-year guarantee. “Cordura” builds in sales advantages 
.-. and often decreases costs at the same time. 








Surprising 
what you Can do This carefully engineered yarn is inherently stronger than natural 


. . fibers commonly used. Made of continuous filaments, it has no short 
with this ends to pull apart under strain. And “‘Cordura” is absolutely uni- 
form... a yarn with no weak spots. 


Consider these advantages, and you may find that this rayon yarn 
can help you cut costs and add new selling points to your product. 


“nec. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


rayon yarn 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE FACTS about “Cordura” in 


this new manual, *‘Sinews for Industry.” It gives 
physical properties of ‘‘Cordura,”’ describes many 
successful applications . . . and tells you how 
Du Pont will help you profit from this yarn. Write 


Rayon Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
——e Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY ta? 


Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON...for NYLON ...for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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Coal, Steel, and the Monnet Spark Plug 


This week in Paris there begin perhaps 
the most significant negotiations in Eu- 
rope since the war’s end. On June 20 
representatives of France and Germany, 
together with those of Benelux and Italy, 
meet to work out details of the now-fa- 
mous Schuman plan for internationalizing 
and integrating Europe's coal and steel 
industries. Britain will be conspicuous by 
its absence. Its previous refusal to com- 
mit itself in advance to an international 
authority was reiterated this Monday by 
a Labor Party manifesto. 

The British attitude had been antici- 
pated. Now the questions which had to 
be answered were: 

PWould the plan fulfill the glittering 
expectations it had aroused of ending the 
historic Franco-German feud and uniting 
Western Europe? 

Would the planners bog down on the 
technical level when it came to such 


things as “pooling production” and “e- 
qualizing prices?” 
>Would European industry agree to sup- 
port the program? 
>Would the plan turn out in the end to 
be a super cartel? (See page 34 for a 
full exploration. ) 

The answers to these and other ques- 
tions, to a considerable extent, must 
spring from the highly charged brain of 
Europe’s No. 1 idea man--Jean Monnet 
(see cover). Monnet did not singlehand- 
edly originate the Schuman plan. For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman not only 
gave it his name; he provided political 
inspiration and took the diplomatic 
risks, Premier Georges Bidault not only 
participated in every stage of the dis- 
cussions of the plan; he put his govern- 
ment behind it. But inherently it was 
Monnet'’s idea. 

Ideas are Monnet’s stock in trade. He 


loves to stand an idea on its head and 
turn it inside out. For example, it was 
Monnet who put into Churchill’s mind, at 
the time of the French collapse in 1940, 
the startling offer of a virtual union be- 
tween France and Britain. 

Monnet was then chairman of the 
Anglo-French Coordinating Committee. 
In this job he had taken up a task he had 
begun during the first world war of or- 
ganizing intergovernmental purchasing 
on the most efficient basis. In between 
wars he had served as Deputy Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, finan- 
cial adviser to China, and as an interna- 
tional banker. After the French defeat, 
he gravitated naturally to Washington 
and to war production and procurement. 

In 1945 Gen. Charles de Gaulle com- 
missioned Monnet to produce a plan for 
the restoration of France’s war-shattered 
economy. He set himself up in a modest 
headquarters at 18 Rue Martignac and 
concentrated on raising production in 
coal, electricity, petroleum, steel, ce- 
ment, fertilizers, agricultural machinery, 
and transport. By last week the increases 
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With his parents in his native town of Cognac in 1938 





1950: A birthday celebration with his wife and two daughters 
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ARIssS renowned  cocktail-dinner- 
ww party circuit sees Jean Monnet 
not. For France’s leading planner has 
neatly laid out his life between work, 
family, and discreet recreation. 

His official day begins at 10:30 when 
he arrives at the three-story graystone 
building at 18 Rue Martignac in the left- 
bank “Ministry section” of Paris. The 
atmosphere in the headquarters of the 
French reconstruction plan is detached 
and unofficial, but quietly efficient as 
visitors, assistants, and secretaries pass 
through the three doors of Monnet’s big 
airy white-walled office. Monnet often 
leaves his long walnut desk with three 
telephones to talk to visitors in the green- 
velvet chairs near the brown and white 
fireplace. He is a short wiry man with a 
quick, intelligent face and eyes as 
searching as the questions he constantly 
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ranged from 7.3 per cent in coal to 800 
per cent in tractor production. 

Monnet is a_ practical man who 
achieved practical results as in the plan 
for restoring French productivity. But he 
thinks first in abstract (or moral) terms. 
To objections that the Schuman plan is 
a grandiose but impractical conception 
which will founder when details are 
worked out, Monnet replies: “Agree to 
the fundamental idea and then work out 
the details to make it a reality. The 
technical details are no trick at all. One 
of our greatest modern sins is letting 
technique become the master of judg- 
ment; it should be the instrument of 
judgment.” Here Monnet likes to quote 
one of his favorite sayings from Robert 
Bridges: “It is an idle and pernicious 
} habit to ask for information on any sub- 
ject before bringing one’s own judgment 
to bear upon it.” 

This is the clue to the inner significance 
of the Schuman plan. It was in such a 
spirit that it was worked out in 18 Rue 
Martignac and in such a spirit that 
Monnet will prepare the French propos- 


als for this week’s negotiations. With that 
as background, the answers to the ques- 


tions asked about the Schuman plan 


shape up along these lines: 

Polities: The Monnet plan helped 
restore France to its prewar productivity 
or better, but, like most thoughtful Eu- 
ropeans, Monnet realized that a sound 
France could not exist in a sick Europe. 
The problem of curing Europe was the 
problem of Germany. And the problem 
of Germany could be solved only in terms 
of banishing the mutual fear that dogged 
Franco-German relations. 

The primary purpose of the Schuman 
plan was, therefore, political—to make it 
impossible for France and Germany ever 
to fight one another again. To achieve 
this objective by economic means meant 
a revolution in political thinking. Govern- 
ments had to sacrifice a considerable 
segment of their sovereignty by vesting 
control of their two most basic industries 
in an authority which they would not 
control. During a four-hour conversation 
with Konrad Adenauer in Bonn three 
weeks ago, Monnet found the German 
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Chancellor thinking in just these terms. 
The way was thereby paved for the 
invitation to other European powers to 
join the plan. 

But the British Labor Party, as shown 
in its manifesto this Monday, wasn’t 
ready for such a revolution. It said that, 
unless all participating governments 
were socialist, “it is neither possible nor 
desirable . . . to form a complete union, 
political or economic, by surrendering 
whole fields of government to a supra- 
national authority.” Public ownership, it 
said, was necessary to keep private in- 
dustry from perverting the Schuman plan. 

One criticism of the Schuman plan was 
that it was part of the pursuit of the 
will-o’-the-wisp of European “neutrality” 
between the United States and Russia. 
To this Monnet answers derisively: “Non- 
sense! This doesn’t deserve an answer. 
You might just as well say that the 
Marshall plan was a means of promoting 
Western European neutrality. Talk about 
neutrality is caused by fear. The essence 
of the Schuman plan is to abolish fear by 
promoting a new community of interests, 





asks. He is also a careful listener and files 
away information in his orderly memory. 
+ The questions may continue through 
lunch, served informally in a plain little 
dining room nearby. Monnet doesn’t 
smoke, drinks no coffee and little liquor. 
His lunches are simple—for France—to 
the point of austerity. However. he and 
the guests receive a glass of Monnet 
brandy at the end of lunch. It was as a 
representative of his father’s brandy bus- 
iness in Canada. before the first world 
war, that Monnet perfected his nearly 
flawless English and began to acquire 
the direct habits that make him seem 
more like an American businessman than 
a French official. Monnet now seldom 
visits Cognac, where he was born in 
1889, but ties with his father and mother 
were always close, and in 1923 he briefly 
returned to reorganize the business. 
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Monnet’s day ends between 8 and 
8:30. He then drives directly to his ten- 
room modernized farmhouse, 40 minutes 
from Paris. There he forgets official bus- 
iness, dines with his wife. and listens to 
music. He married Silvia de Bondini, a 
painter and daughter of an Italian journ- 
alist, in Moscow in 1934 (the Russians 
had promised her a prompt divorce from 
her Italian husband). The Monnets are a 
quiet family with two children, Anne 
and Marianne. 

Monnet relaxes twice a year with a 
“rest cure” in the French Alps. Accom- 
panied by his longtime favorite guide, 
he spends a fortnight in the remote 
mountains with a rucksack on his back, 
stopping at little inns and occasionally 
skiing. He begins each day with a sim- 
ilar exercise—breakfast at 7, followed by 
an hour’s walk in woods and fields. 





In this modernized farmhouse (Monnet gave up his Paris apartinent) ... he enjoys an early country stroll . . . 





Black Star 


... before the day’s conferences begin 
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by building up the prosperity, the living 
standards of Western Europe. This plan 
is dynamic; neutrality is static. Neutrality 
implies resignation to the idea of inevi- 
table conflict. Myself, I don’t accept the 
idea of inevitable conflict at all.” 
Techniques: Since the coming nego- 
tiations deal with working out the 
technical details of the Schuman plan, 
information available now is necessarily 
speculative and incomplete. However, 
the French plan apparently does not 
contemplate setting up autonomous inter- 
national authority immediately. Instead, 


there will be an intermediate period 
when governments will be able to veto 
its actions. Thereafter the authority will 
become responsible to some such body 
as the Council of Europe, and it will 
make a public report twice a year to the 
United Nations. 

But eventually its decisions will be- 
come binding on the governments joining 
it. A chairman will be selected by these 
governments and decisions will be made 
probably by a majority vote in a body 
resembling a board of directors. The 
decisions will deal with general policies, 
such as investment, production, prices, 
and labor. However, they might be im- 
plemented by orders, for example, to 
close down a marginal French coal mine 
or an inefficient German steel plant. By 
common consent the most difficult prob- 
lem will be to balance controls and com- 
petition in the structure of the new 
organization so that it will not develop 
inte a super cartel. 

How does French, German, and Brit- 
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ish industry view the Schuman plan? 
Here, too, the question of cartels colors 
their respective attitudes. NEwswEEk’s 
Paris, Bonn, and London bureaus send 
these reports: 

Paris: To the general astonishment, 
there has been up to now no avowed op- 
position to the Schuman plan on the part 
of the French industrialists. I found only 
one minor steel industrialist in opposition. 
He said sourly: “This is the end of the 
French steel industry.” Everyone else 
seemed full of enthusiasm. The reasons 
they gave were: “This will bring a roar- 


ing prosperity to all of Western Europe, 
France included” or “This has brought a 
boom to French diplomacy and prestige. 
It will be translated into. a higher stand- 
ard of living.” 

More plausible reasons, however, are 
unexpressed: Industrialists in general, 
being the buyers rather than producers 
of coal and steel, foresee cheaper prices 
for these with a consequent boom in their 
own lines of production. Industrialists 
and financiers, with North African inter- 
ests in particular, expect a vast expan- 
sion in North Africa. 

Most steel producers on the whole feel 
that within two years, when the present 
expansion projects are completed, France 
will have nothing to fear in the produc- 
tion of flat-rolled steel, used for automo- 
bile bodies, washing machines, and so on. 
It is felt this will balance France’s prob- 
ably disadvantageous position against 
Germany in the production of structural 
steel, bars, and wire. Intelligent French 
steel men are undaunted by the probable 


rise in the German steel ceiling in the fu- 
ture, arguing it was inevitable with or 


without the Schuman plan. 


Benn: Ruhr industrialists generally 
foresee in the Schuman plan and in the 
concept of West European integration a 
release from the two restrictions that 
have most seriously handicapped the re- 
development of their great industrial 
potential: the loss of their once-great 
markets in East Germany, East Europe, 
and the Orient; and Allied controls or 
limitations. They therefore do not regard 
the Schuman pool as a restrictive carte] 
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The Ruhr, its chimneys smoking again, on the whole looks to the Schuman plan to bring it renewed prosperity 


of the prewar type; on the contrary, they 
now warmly welcome the idea of the 
expanding internal market and point to 
the United States as an example of what 
can be accomplished with such a market 
on a Continental scale. A secondary but 
important consideration is that the 
Schuman combine may help to ease their 
way into Africa and South America. 
Ruhr steel men are insistent on one 
condition—the Schuman plan must not 
open the door to the socialization of Ger- 
man industry or reduce opportunities for 
competitive initiative. They are not fully 
agreed among themselves whether they 
should also lay down two further condi- 
tions for participation: concurrent aboli- 
tion of the International Ruhr Authority 
and the lifting or elimination of the pres- 
ent 11,100,000-ton limit on West German 
steel output—a limit which has now been 
reached and could easily be surpassed. 
Some of the more unreconstructed Ruhr 
industrialists would like to use prospec- 
tive membership in the Schuman pool as 
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Here’s Half a Dozen Reasons, Mr.:.. 


r How many times in the past month have you and your wife BOTH 

] wanted the family car? How many times has your car needed 

] servicing ... and you needed transportation? What about those 
business trips, the times you were away from home and needed a 
car? So don't be surprised ... car owners rent as often as non-owners 
--+ for both business and pleasure. And talking about pleasure 

+++ plan now to rent a new car from Hertz for your vacation trip 

and have more care-free fun than ever before. 

































1 Economy Is a Good Reason, Too... 


Did you know that the average cost on a weekday of 

renting a car from Hertz ... for a full 12 hours, carrying 
several passengers if you want and driving 30 miles... is only 
$6.85! And gas, oil and insurance are included! Remember, 
too, you rent and drive a new Chevrolet or other fine car, in 
perfect condition ... and you can rent from Hertz day or 
night for an hour, a day, a week or as long as you want. 


And Did You Know About This... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is 

available in over 450 cities and resort areas throughout 

‘ the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain and 

Canada... an amazing system that makes possible 

the famous Hertz Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. 
Now you can reserve a car through your local Hertz 

station, railroad or airline ticket agent or travel 

agency ... make those long trips by train or plane... 

and have a reserved car ready at your destination! 








Lta Good Fusnete@ 








NOTE ...To serve more cities and 
towns, licenses are being granted to 


one More values with HERTZ... always! responsible local interests to operate 


as part of the Hertz system. For 


Jer- VA SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE ... at the Hertz INSURANCE PROTECTION... You are always preg no A cron — Hertz 
ae ; h rent riv-Ur- ystem, Inc., Dept. 660, 

for station in Sioux Falls, S.D., 320 S. First Ave., sure that you are properly insured when you ren 218 Seeth Webosh Avenve, Chicuge 
llv a car from any Hertz station. 4, Mlinois 

a the weekday rate is $5.00 per 10 hours, plus ’ ° 

hey ; : ; FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION . . . Call 

ndi- 7¢ per mile, including gas, oil and insurance, your local Hertz station, listed under “H,” “Hertz 

0li- Thus the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book. For full in- 

rity , formation and a complete directory of all Hertz 

res- $7.10, ragerdices of how many side. Gates stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 

nat lower by the week, Dept. 660, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

— TRUCKS. ... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 

“ are available at most Hertz stations for daily and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 

Quhr 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station %, a? e 
‘tas | You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As YB) gy en wee 
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a bargaining lever to extract concessions 
on these points. But others believe that 
the Schuman plan, by its very nature, will 
make the Ruhr Authority and level-of- 
industry agreements superfluous, and that 
no special case now need be made out 
for their abolishment. 

London: British steelmakers, now su- 
premely confident their expanding in- 
dustry will never be nationalized, are 
openly scornful of the Schuman plan and 
want no part of it. They are proud, insu- 


lar, and cliquish people, and they think 
that British steel can compete with *' e 
rest of Europe put together. “We have 
weathered tough competition before,” 
they say, “and we can do it again.” 

The same attitude is held by the 
majority of British industrialists. British 
steel, in particular, was built on long-term 
orders, and today steelmasters’ order 
books are full—even though many orders 
come from the sterling area and are pay- 
able only from the sterling balances 


which are held by such countries as 
India, Pakistan, and Egypt. 

Moreover, British steel companies have 
had the same customers for 100 years in 
such important markets as South America. 
They have no intention of sharing these 
old customers with any European pool. 

It’s not that British industrialists are 
allergic to pools or combines. They have 
the tightest combines of their own, and 
they are devoted to them. But they don’t 
want any foreign newcomers. 


Will the Schuman Plan Turn Into a Super Cartel? 


The answer to the question above 
involves another question: What is a 
cartel? Here, examples are better 
than definitions. 

Take France: 

Suppose you are a merchant and want 
to buy a stock of electrical fixtures of a 
certain make. You do not place your or- 
der through the company or its agents. 
You place it through a central headquar- 
ters, established by the fixture manufac- 
turers’ entente. This cartel may then 
inform you that fixtures made by 
the company you had designated 
are in short supply, and it is there- 
fore sending you fixtures from 
another company. 

French producers and distribu- 
tors have made about 3,500 trade 
agreements there to fix prices, di- 
vide markets, and restrict produc- 
tion. The firms in such an entente 
elect a board of governors and hire 
a group of permanent technicians. 
Between them they set prices so as 
to permit the inefficient producer a 
4 or 5 per cent profit, while the effi- 
cient may earn as high as 17 per 
cent. Entente members can be 
hailed before the board of directors 
for underselling. They are then 
fined and the fine distributed to 
other members of the cartel. 

Take Britain: 

Suppose you want to buy steel 
sheets. You ask a dozen companies 
to submit bids. From all twelve the 
prices will be the same, down to the 
last penny. Or suppose you want to buy 
fish hooks for your sporting-goods store. 
Every manufacturer will quote an identi- 
cal price. 

From the great Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion to the Manufactures of Needles, 
Fish Hooks, and Fishing Tackle, British 
industry and business is organized in 
2,800 trade associations. These are vol- 
untary, nonprofit associations, usually 
started for the purpose of pooling credit 
and information, engaging in joint re- 
search, standardization of parts, etc. But 
they nearly all end by restricting new 
entrants into the trade, fixing prices, and 
dividing markets. 

Or, as still another example, take 
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the Entente Internationale de IlAcier: 

This was the classic example of an 
international cartel. It was formed in 
1926 by French, German, Luxembourg, 
and Belgian interests. It controlled nearly 
all iron mines and a large portion of the 
coal mines in the four countries. In 1927 
it was joined by substantial Hungarian, 
Czech, and Austrian interests. E ventual- 
ly, it accounted for 30 per cent of world 
steel production. The cartel allocated 
raw materials and fixed prices, and in 
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Erhard: Free enterprise is a religion 


due time it also divided markets through 
its affiliates. Similar cartels grew 
up in potash, aluminum, sugar, oil, 
and chemicals. 

These examples illustrate the nature of 
cartels and how they operate. How will 
the Schuman plan differ from them? 
Some economists think it will inevitably 
become a super cartel. But the plan’s 
supporters insist that their aims are ex- 
actly contrary and that the Schuman plan 
will in fact nip in the bud the revival of 
cartels now taking place in Western Eu- 
rope. They point out: 

Cartels set prices so as to maintain 
steady profits for the least efficient pro- 
ducers. One of the chief aims of the 


Schuman plan is to close down marginal 
producers and concentrate production in 
the most efficient units. Instead of main- 
taining fixed prices, the plan thus involves 
steadily reducing them by increasing 
productive efficiency. 
Cartels divide markets along national 
lines. The plan visualizes a single Euro- 
pean market so that producers can take 
advantage of mass production and there- 
by further lower prices. However, there 
will be some “equalization” of prices. For 
example, the advantage currently 
given the Ruhr steel industry by 
low wages would probably be elim- 
inated by raising German wages. 
But the advantage Ruhr plants de- 
rive from their location could apply 
as a yardstick in reducing all prices. 
PUnder the cartels, export prices 
were regulated and apparently 
they also will be under the plan. 
But the intention will be to halt the 
below-cost selling which has al- 
ready begun. 
Cartels are private agreements 
which serve private interests, often 
to the public detriment. The 
Schuman plan will be run as a pub- 
lic body by independent leaders 
whose primary responsibility is to 
increase European production and 
thereby the standard of living. 
Perhaps the best guarantee that 
the Schuman plan will not degen- 
erate into a super cartel lies in the 
character of its chief supporters in 
France and Germany. Jean Monnet 
himself is a leading advocate of free com- 
petitive enterprise. It was in Monnet’s 
headquarters that an antitrust law for 
France was drafted. On the Rhine, the 
Bonn government has not only preached 
free enterprise but has practiced it with 
such vigor that some American officials 
have even complained that it was going 
too far. For example, to Bonn’s Econom- 
ics Minister Dr. Ludwig Erhard, opposi- 
tion to cartels and support of free 
enterprise is practically a religion. He 
says: “In my eyes all these attempts 
[toward cartels or a planned economy | 
are sins against the holy spirit of life of 
which the innermost nature lies in 
change, movement, and development.” 


Newsweek, June 19, 1950 
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DIPPER 


Gets the World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge and Engineering Service 





SOCONY-VACUUM 


NE BITE—and this world’s largest power shovel—at the 

Hanna Coal Company’s Georgetown, Ohio, mine—strips 
off enough overburden to fill the living-room of an average 
American home! The bucket holds 45 cubic yards—can be 
swung two-thirds of a city block to dump its load. 


This one machine has all the complicated lubrication prob- 
lems of a factory. ...requires a complete lubrication program to 
maintain peak efficiency. Socony-Vacuum was entrusted with 
this job...supplies the right grease for those cable sheaves... 
the right hydraulic oils for those giant jacks...the right 
lubricants for those swing, crowd, and crawler gears...other 
lubricants for all machinery inside. 


You, too, can get such a program of Correct Lubrication 
— backed by our 84 years’ experience. Just call your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative. 


’ 
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Illustration prepared with the cooperation of Marion Power Shovel Co. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, 
oo and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
Council L bution 








Out of never-ending work that often starts in this 
research foundry, GM metallurgists develop new 
materials and processes that give more durable parts, 
leading to trouble-free operation and long life. 


Key to durability 





how long they can withstand years of bouncing 
abuse. 








Is the comfort enduring? After building a car f ’ 


solidly and painstakingly, production men still 


pound away at seat cushions to determine exactly f 
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After thousands of miles of driving torture,GM cars j 
and others are taken apart piece by piece, and the 

parts are microscopically analyzed for their ability to 

stand the gaff. 
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The grind ‘never stops at the GM Proving 
Ground. Here the wear and tear of years of YES 

driving is compressed into a few grueling months jeg 

= every kind of road, under every kind of con- it 
ition. 
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Greater toll 





CHEVROLE! 














As we plan and build our cars, we work always making materials more and more enduring. 
















with two goals in mind. In engineering, we concentrate on designing 


One is to give you the immediate delight that things that will last longer as well as perform 


comes from fresh styling and performance, better. And in production, we focus our skills 


t good comfort and convenience. on building durability right into our cars. 
I'he other is to make sure that you get long- The final result is greater value for you — 


lasting satisfaction and substantial resale whether you use a car for its lifetime or trade 


value as a car weathers the years. it in for another. The final proof awaits you 


So all through research, we seek ways of wherever General Motors cars are on display. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ENERAL MOTORS 


O LEI PONTIAC «© OLDSMOBILE e BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMCTRUCK & COACH 
Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 








Paytoap LeEapers 


Chevrolet P*L trucks earn their keep. Rugged Advance-Design construction 
enables owners to cut the cost of maintenance ... keep them rolling to rigid 
schedules. Chevrolet trucks are economical to buy and operate. They're low 
in price and go light on the gas and oil. Owners figure to save on every trip 
and every job, for these trucks really trim the cost per ton per mile. That’s why 
they're America’s fastest sellers. That’s why they’re America’s Payload Leaders; 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DI General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Poputariry Leavers 


Chevrolet trucks, for the last full year, have outsold 
in Chevrolet history. Two great Valve-in-Head engines the next two makes combined—convincing proof 


PErRroRMANCE LEADERS 


The new Chevrolet P-L trucks are the most powerful 
give you high pulling power over a wide range of of the owner satisfaction they have earned through 
usable road speeds—high acceleration to cut down the years—proof that Chevrolet is America’s most 
total trip time. wanted truck. 


*K * 
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ADVANCE-DESIGN 


TRUCKS 


Price Leavers 


From low selling price to high resale value, you're 
money ahead with Chevrolet trucks. Their rock- 
bottom initial cost—outstandingly low cost of oper- 
ation and upkeep—and high trade-in value, all add 
up to the lowest price for you. 











FRANCE: 


Conquest by Coke 


Under the spreading chestnuts of the 
Tuileries, sweltering Parisians lined up 
last week for bottles of limonade gazeuse, 
alias Coca-Cola. Having paused to refresh 
and reflect, the Council of the Republic 
unanimously vetoed the bill to ban Cokes 
from France which an alliance of Com- 
munists and capitalist winegrowers had 
pushed through the National Assembly 
(Newsweek, March 13). Thus foiled, 
the Reds shifted their war against “coca- 
colonization” to a new front—Egypt, 
where the American soft drink has been 
welcomed by the teetotaling Moslems. 
The Moscow newspaper Pravda com- 
plained: “We suppose that the next step 
will be to teach Bedouins to make their 
camels drink Coca-Cola.” 


ANBDORRBA: 


Pleas From the Pyrenees 


Wearing three-cornered hats, flowing 
capes, and gold badges of office sus- 
pended from golden chains, seven mem- 
bers of the Grand Council of the Val- 
leys of Andorra paraded majestically into 
the Palais Elysée in Paris last week. They 
were. making the 191-square-mile Py- 
renees principality’s first appeal since 
1892 to the President of France, who 
doubles as their co-prince* for an annual 
salary of $2.74. 

In eloquent Catalan the Andorrans, 
complaining that the French export-licen- 
sing system hit their 5,231 citizens hard, 
asked for the abolition of all French- 
Andorran customs barriers. What they 
left unsaid was that the end of the 
postwar shortages and of the Spanish- 
French trade war had collapsed their 
fantastic boom in smuggling foreign ex- 
change, motorcars, American cigarettes, 
coffee, sugar, and nylons. Co-prince 
Vincent Auriol listened affably, admired 
his visitors’ costumes, showed off his 
gardens, and passed out champagne. But 
he did no more than promise to study 
the Andorrans’ appeal. 


BRITAIN: 


Now That June Is There 


It was the heat and the humanity in 
Britain last week: 
>A London heat wave (88 degrees) 
“overbalanced” twenty dozing cats and 
made them slip off the window sills. 
>The Ministry of National Insurance ac- 
cepted four cases of writer’s cramp as an 
industrial disease. 
> King George VI, bestowing his birthday 
honors, awarded the Order of the British 





*The other co-prince: the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. 
Newsweek, June 19, 1950 






Prince Charles with prince-sitter: 


Empire to Sidney Larkins, the steeple- 
jack who last November removed the 
bobby’s helmet hung by pranksters atop 
the 310-foot spire of Parliament. 

Prince Charles, aged 1 year 7 months, 
was too young to join his mother, Princess 
Elizabeth, his grandmother, Queen Eliz- 
abeth, and his great-grandmother, Queen 
Mary at the Horse Guards Arch to watch 
the annual Trooping the Color celebrat- 
ing his grandfather’s official birthday 
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Summerskill’s skirts stay down 
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International 


God save his gracious grandfather 


(the King actually was 54 last Dec. 14). 
Left home at Clarence House with a 
nurse as prince-sitter, Charles watched 
his grandfather drive up The Mall. 

>Dr. Edith Summerskill, the red-headed 
National Insurance Minister, observing 
that skirt lengths were going up, warned: 
“Mine stay down.” The New Look, she 
said, “is a splendid design for women 
politicians. We can cross our knees dis- 
creetly on the platform and forget that 
our mothers told us that no lady should 
do so. I can lounge comfortably into the 
small hours on the front bench [in the 
House of Commons], and even speculate 
seriously upon putting my feet on the 
table.” The London Standard wrote: 


Dr. Edith with some passion 

Rails at man-made female fashion. 
Says the question of her knees is 
One she'll deal with as she pleases. 
On the road where fashion leadeth 
You will see no sign of Edith. 

As for skirts the new style rankles, 
She likes hems around her ankles. 


Eden’s Divorce 


Anthony Eden, pale, graying, and 
minus his usual carnation, stepped up to 
the witness box in an all but empty Lon- 
don courtroom last week. He testified 
hoarsely that his wife had refused to re- 
turn with him from New York to Britain 
in January 1947 and nervously toppled 
over a water jug as he handed over some 
letters from Mrs. Eden. Within six min- 
utes Eden, still dapper at 53, was granted 
a divorce, after 27 years of marriage and 
two sons (one an Eton College student. 
the other killed in Burma in wartime). 
The ground: desertion. 

Living in a Manhattan apartment just 
off Park Avenue, the black-haired, blue- 
eyed Mrs. Eden, who had been nick- 
named a “diplomacy widow” during her 
husband’s years as Foreign Secretary, 
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Depend on Che 
Hotel Biltmore 
to make you 
comfortable in 
New York 


Che 
BILTMORE 


43rd Street and Madison Avenve 
New York 17 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan, President 
John G. Horsman, Manager 


New York's best known meeting place — 
“Underneath the Clock at The Biltmore” 
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shrugged off the divorce with 
a “So what!” More interested 
at 45 in oil painting, dancing, 
and riding to the hounds than 
in politics, she made this com- 
ment: “I do not believe the 
divorce will hurt his career— 
or mine for that matter.” 


Significance-- 


Will Eden’s divorce block 
his possible rise_ to the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party 
and to the Prime Minister- 
ship? No divorced Briton, 
even the aggrieved party, has 
ever become Prime Minister. 
But no constitutional bar ex- 
ists to a divorced man’s rising 
that high. The sticky British 
attitude toward divorce, par- 
ticularly in court circles, has 
been softening for some 
years. In Eden’s case, more- 
over, no unpleasant publicity 
surrounded the divorce, and 
the ground of desertion was 
acceptable to most Britons. 

Winston Churchill himself, 
a few hours before the Eden divorce ac- 
tion hit the headlines, went out of the 
way, at a public meeting at Albert Hall 
in London, to name Eden as his heir. 
Churchill said he took no step in public 
life without consulting this “most able 
and distinguished man,” who would “car- 
ry on the torch of Conservatism when 
other and older hands have let it fall.” 
Undoubtedly Churchill knew what was 
to come when he made these statements 
to an audience of 7,000 Tory women— 
who, of all Britons outside the royal 
circle itself, could be expected to be most 
perturbed by Anthony Eden’s divorce. 


THE NETHERLANDS: 


A Little Dutch Boy 


“A sunny-haired boy of gentle disposi- 
tion ... was startled by the sound of trick- 
ling water. Whence did it come? He 
looked up, and saw a small hole in the 
dike, through which a tiny stream was 
flowing. Any child in Holland will shud- 
der at the thought of a leak in the dike 

.. Quick as a flash, he saw his duty .. 
The boy clambered up the heights until 
he reached the hole. His chubby little 
finger was thrust in, almost before he 
knew it. The flowing was stopped!” 

Ever since the New Yorker Mary 
Mapes Dodge told this story in “Hans 
Brinker or the Silver Skates” in 1865, 
sentimental Americans have sought out 
the exact spot of the little Dutch boy’s 
“long and fearful watch.” They have 
been crestfallen when reminded that 
fiction was not fact. 

Last week the Dutch compromised be- 
tween fact and fiction. At Haarlem they 
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1e Edens: He divorces his “diplomacy widow” 
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erected a lifesized statue to the little boy 
who never lived. The bronze of the 
kneeling boy, atop a sluice in a winding 
dike, emphasized the “dramatic impor- 
tance” of his finger. Attending the cere- 
mony not as Queen but as “the mother 
of four children,” Juliana proudly 
watched her 7-year-old daughter Mar- 
griet perform her first public function by 
helping in the unvciling. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Treason Trial Finale 


Among the wartime Czechoslovak pa- 
triots whom the Nazi Gestapo locked up 
behind the modern brick and stone fa- 
cade of Pankrac Prison in Prague were 
Antonin Zapotocky, now Communist Pre- 
mier; Petr Zenkl, ex-Vice Premier, now 
heading the Council for Free Czechoslo- 
vakia in Washington; and Milada 
Horakova and Antonie  Kleinerova, 
both Socialist ex-assemblywomen. In 
late May, Premier Zapotocky’s Red 
Gestapo brought the two assemblywom- 
en back to Pankrdc Prison, along with 
eleven other Czechoslovaks, for conspir- 
acy to overthrow the Red regime under 
Zenkl’s masterminding-in-exile. 

What supposedly was the under- 
ground’s arsenal of rifles, shotguns, pis- 
tols, swords, and daggers was piled 
behind the judge’s bench as Czechoslo- 
vakia’s biggest propaganda trial began. 
Leading off, Dr. Horakova, 49, gray- 
haired and dressed in navy blue, con- 
fessed quietly to a “negative attitude” 
toward the Communist coup in February 
1948. Mrs. Kleinerova, also 49, admitted 
forming various “terrorist groups.” 


Newsweek 
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Last week Dr. Horakova and three 
men were sentenced to death, Mrs. 
Kleinerova and three men to life, and the 
rest of their partners in confessing crime 
to long terms. Even so, the Red regime’s 
real targets, propagandawise, were the 
21 Westerners who were named in the 
“confessions.” These included American, 
British, French, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Belgian, and Yugoslav diplomats, and 
Dana Adams Schmidt of The New York 
Times, who fled to Germany to escape 
arrest. Schmidt’s hunch: “The Communist 
regime really wants to break diplomatic 
relations with the United States and 
probably other Western nations.” 


GERMANY: 


One-Fifth of a Nation... 


Walter Ulbricht, the ex-Comintern 
agent who is Deputy Premier of Eastern 
Germany, is a careful Communist. He 
carefully trims his beard to look like 
Lenin’s. Last week he carefully left home 
his Christian Democratic Foreign Minis- 
ter, Georg Dertinger, when he led a 
five-man “economic and cultural rela- 
tions” mission to Warsaw. Ulbricht knew 
that even a non-Communist stooge of his 
stooge government would never stand for 
what he was about to do. 

In 36 hours in the Polish capital 
Ulbricht signed away one-fifth of prewar 
Germany by formalizing the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers as the “established peace 
frontiers” between Germany and Poland. 
He thus repudiated the Potsdam agree- 
ment, which declared that the boundar- 
ies of Germany could be fixed only by the 
final peace treaty. The lost Urdeutsche 
Lander ancient German lands included 
400 miles of Pomeranian seacoast with 
the great Baltic port of Stettin; the Sile- 
sian coal mines and steel mills, second 
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Leninist Ulbricht: Was it “treason”? 
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messy chemicals! 













































































Guards Millions 
In Securities 


“A Frigidaire Dehumidifier 
in our money and security 
locker vault protects millions 
of dollars of precious docu- 
ments from moisture dam- 
age.” 

Bronxville Trust Co. 

Bronxville, N. Y 








Stop moisture damage 
electrically ! 





Rescued Basement 
Recreation Room 


“Painted and papered 
er es aoeen and the 
asp tt was coming 
loose, Then we installed a 
Frigidaire Dehumidifier. 
Now our whole basement is 
completely dry.” 

L. Chandler Smith 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Home Workshop Tools 
No Longer Rust 


“*Tools in my basement 
workshop used to rust bad- 
ly. Now moisture damage is 
a thing of the past—since 
we installed our Frigidaire 
Electric Dehumidifier.”’ 
William F. Kayhoe 
Richmond, Va. 








Furrier Saves 

$500 Yearly Rental 
“We used to spend $500 a 
year on outside storage facil- 
ities. Now our own prem- 
tses provide safe fur storage 
—thanks to our Frigidaire 
Dehumidifier.”’ 

B. Schwartz Fur Shop 

Chicago, Ill. 





You cant match 


a FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Dehumidifier! 


No need to worry any longer about 
moisture damage in basements, store- 
rooms and other closed-in areas! The 
amazing Frigidaire Electric Dehumidi- 
fier is stopping rust, mold, mildew and 
warping ft thousands of users all over 
America. And in many cases, it is doing 
so where all other methods have failed. 


You just plug this dehumidifier in any 
standard outlet and it does the rest 
electrically, automatically. No muss or 
fuss, no chemicals to handle. Instead, 
this revolutionary device removes 
moisture from the air by drawing the 
air over refrigerated coils. 


The Frigidaire Dehumidifier can be 
tucked into an out-of-the-way corner. 


Powered by the Simplest Cold-Making Mechanism Ever Built! 
is the one- 
and-only Meter-Miser. It’s been proved dependable, 
roved economical, proved trouble-free in millions of 
or Refrigerators and other products. 
ac 


Heart of the Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier 


ed by a special 5-Year Protection Plan. 


FRIGIDAIRE Electric Dehumidifier 


And it’s readily portable —can easily be 
carried by one man. It’s effective in any 
closed area up to 8000 cu. ft.—for ex- 
ample, a room that’s 25x40x8 feet. It’s 
ideal for protecting game rooms, work- 
shops, libraries, laundries and storage 
rooms—has scores of profitable busi- 
ness applications. 


See your Frigidaire 

wow Dealer —let him show you 
how a Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier pays for itself in the pro- 
tection it gives. Look for his name in 
your Classified Phone Directory under 
“Refrigerators.” Or write for illustrated 
folder —Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





And it’s 





DEPARTMENT STORES! 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 LOW-COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 





DANNENBERG’S 
Macon, Georgia 


“We have approximately 30,000 
square feet of Mastipave floor 
covering in our depart- vu 
ment store. We have been 
users of this flooring from 
12 to 15 years and have found it to be 
the most satisfactory floor covering 
that we could use.” 


* 
THE JONES STORE Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





“Our experience with Mastipave over 
many years has been very satisfactory 
from a standpoint of appearance, long 
wear under heavy traffic and merchan- 
dise trucks, and all the abuse that ma- 
terial of this nature comes under in a 
large department store. Itis easy to keep 
clean, and it is economical generally.” 


* 
Weiman- Marcus 


Dallas, Texas 


“We have had Grip-Tread Mastipave 
flooring in our basement for oo 
mately five and one-half years. It has 
proved satisfactory in every way and we 
are sure that it will continue to prove 
serviceable.” * 


Broadway Department Store, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


“We have used Mastipave for several 
years in our warehouse and cutting 
service area. The material is 
comfortable and quiet and is an 
excellent covering under 
foot for our employees and 
provides for an efficient op- 
feration in the area covered.” 










? 





GET ALL THE 
MASTIPAVE FACTS 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16° Chicago 54° San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept. A, nearest office) 


GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to 
me, please send folder, “Every Building 
Needs Pabco Mastipave.” 








8 civ STATE 
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only to the Ruhr in Germany, and the 
rich wheat- and barley-growing plains of 
the Oder Valley. 

Non-Communists in both Eastern and 
Western Germany, including 9,000,000 
refugees from beyond the Oder-Neisse 
line, looked upon the lost territories as 
their birthright. West Berlin newspapers 
screamed: “Treason.” United States High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy pledged 
the United States not to accept the 
border agreement because “it cannot be 
fixed unilaterally.” 


Significance-- 
Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, reports: 


The East German acceptance of the 
Oder-Neisse boundary with Poland fol- 
lows closely on the Soviet Union’s meas- 
ures “liquidating” its prisoner-of-war and 
reparations problems with Germany. 
Western observers regard all these ac- 
tions as a Soviet attempt to clear the 
decks for an announcement of a separate 
peace treaty or of some new order in- 
tended to make life under the Soviet 
wing appear attractive to the Germans. 

The Soviet order to renounce the Ger- 
man borderland must have been a bitter 
pill for the East Germans to swallow. 
Although Deputy Premier Ulbricht prom- 
ised on May 27 to “restore Eastern Ger- 
many as a great maritime power,” he 
renounced much of the East German 
coastline eleven days later. 

It is always possible that the Russians 
will reverse themselves at an opportune 
moment and return the Oder-Neisse land 
to the Germans. But for the time being 


the Eastern German “government,” de- 
spite its protestations of loyalty to the 
Soviet Union, has suffered a humiliating 
defeat. 

The Russians’ disregard for the feelings 
and prestige of their German stooges 
also indicates that from now on Poland, 
rather than Eastern Germany, will be 
built up as a bulwark of Soviet defense 
against Western aggression. 


HUNGARY: 
The Party’s the Thing 


George Somlyo, a Hungarian dramatic 
critic who writes not wisely but too Red, 
last week hoped for rave notices for his 
new version of “Othello,” as William 
Shakespeare would have written it in 
1950: Vigilant Leninist-Stalinists would 
discover Iago’s plot. A Communist Party 
jury would convince Othello and Iago of 
the necessity for autocriticism. Othello 
would not smother Desdemona and 
would not kill himself. The tragedvy’s 
happy ending “would be the final glori- 
fication of the party leadership.” 


JAPAN: 


Handcuffing Communists 


PROTECT THE COMMUNIST PARTY WITH 
A GENERAL STRIKE. 


This headline was the answer of the 
Japanese Communist newspaper Akahata 
(Red Flag) to Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
decision last week to ban the 24 members 
of the Communist Central Committee 





Black Star 


In Memoriam: Eleanor Roosevelt (arrow) unveils a khaki-tinted 
granite statue, overlooking Oslo Fjord, of F.D.R. holding the 
Atlantic Charter, as Norwegian Crown Prince Olaf salutes. U.S. 
Ambassador Charles Bay said his task of introducing Mrs. Roose- 
velt was as superfluous as “trying to introduce the rising sun.” 


Newsweek 
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from public life (Newsweek, June 12). 
Akahata’s strident call was ignored: by 
Japanese workers, but it brought a new 
order from MacArthur purging the pa- 
pers seventeen top editors. 

While Japanese police raided offices 
of party leaders and left-wing unions, 
the Reds burned piles of gasoline-soaked 
documents behind their dingy headquar- 
ters on the outskirts of Tokyo. The party 
carried on with a second-string Politburo 
under a 39-year-old coal miner named 
Etsuro Shiino, and Akahata under new 
editors. But final returns from the June 4 
elections showed the Reds’ desperate 
position: Their 5.7 per cent of the vote 
was little more than half their strength in 
the January 1949 elections. 


Significance -- 


Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
weEEk’s Tokyo bureau, cables: 


The purge is regarded here as a long- 
considered, well-timed action which 
comes most suitably from the Occupation 
—the long-suffering target of increasing 
Red impertinence. It has immensely en- 
hanced the Occupation’s prestige—more 
than any other recent action. 

Furthermore, purging only a small 
number, on whom the police can keep 
tabs, minimizes the risk of having the 
party go underground wholesale. At the 
same time it paralyzes—at least tempo- 
rarily—the party brains. 


CHINA: 


Soong Sign-off 


Whether or not Formosa was a sinking 
ship, two of Chiang Kai-shek’s in-laws, 
both ex-helmsmen of Nationalist China, 
last week signed off its crew by quitting 
the Kuomintang’s Central Executive Com- 
mittee. They were ex-Premiers Tse- 
vung (“Scholarly Son”) Soong, Chiang’s 
brother-in-law, who chose to stay in his 
Fifth Avenue apartment in New York, 
and Dr. Sun Fo, Chiang’s stepnephew, 
who remained in British Hong Kong. 

Their refusal to return to Formosa 
marked the final breakup of the Soong 
family ties which had once made the 
ruling Chinese clique seem like a sorority. 
For Soong’s three sisters had virtually 
married a nation. Now the eldest, Ai-ling 
(“Kindness and Longevity”), like her 
brother was living in New York with her 
millionaire husband, ex-Premier H. H. 
Kung. The second, Ching-ling (“Happi- 
ness and Longevity”), stepmother of Dr. 
Sun Fo and widow of Sun Yat-sen, 
China’s George Washington, was now a 
Vice Chairman of the Communist Gov- 
ernment at Peking. Only the third, Mei- 
ling (“Beauty and Longevity”), Mme. 
Chiang, was on Formosa with her hus- 
band, pledged to die if necessary in 
fighting Communism. 


June 19, 1950 














acs TRADE-MARK 
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fUMM WA 


New field lens under the ground-glass 
finder makes picture image doubly 
bright and clear from edge to edge. 
You see just what you’re getting... 

focus razor-sharp—even in dim light. 

Many other modern features make 
this the reflex camera . .. to give, 
to ask for, to own. $155 with case. 

Flasholder, $11.08. At your dealer’s. 

Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Loded Keele IL Camea 


Prices include Federal Tax 






































Your St. Regis room is 


Air-Conditioned... 


"€O0k" 











For you—who want a vacation in the heart of the world’s most 
dazzling city, The St. Regis offers centralized air-conditioning that 
brings a delightfully refreshing coolness to guest rooms and 
restaurants throughout the hotel. Here you have cool comfort of 
the high hills ...service for which The St. Regis is world-re- 


nowned ... the beautiful city at your doorstep. 
HOWEVER PLEASE RESERVE YOUR AIR-CONDITIONED ROOM EARLY 


> as 


Owned and 
operated by 
incent Astor 


Pierre Bultinck 
General Manager 
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B. A.: The most distinguished member 
of Princeton’s graduating class on June 13 
was ARCHIBALD M. Cross.ey, 53, mar- 
keting analyst and head of the research 
organization. A member of Princeton's 
war-affected Class of 1917 who 
completed only three and a half years, 
Crossley received permission to try for 
his degree this spring. His major: Psy- 
chology. His thesis: “The Measurement 
of Mnemonic Factors in the Effective- 
ness of Advertising.” 


Homesick: After living for 30 years on 
Tahiti Island, James Norman HALL, 
author, with the late Charles Nordhoff, 
of “Mutiny on the Bounty,” visited Colfax, 
Iowa, where he was born 63 years ago. 
“Tahiti’s a good place to write,” Hall 
told a newsman. “It’s quiet, peaceful, 
calm. Life there is not so complicated. 
[But] you can’t beat Iowa in the spring 

. My subsidiary roots are in Tahiti, 
but my tap roots are in Iowa.” Hall 
calls himself a “mossback” because “I 
can't quite straddle that terrible gap 
between the horse-and-buggy days and 
the atomic age.” 


After 35 Years: Two distinguished 
alumni of the Class of 1915 at West 
Point talked over old times at an informal 
class reunion at Gene Leone’s farm in 
Central Valley, N. Y. They were Gen. 
Omar Brab.ey, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. Dwicur D. 
EIsENHOWER, president of Columbia 
University. Said Ike: “It was the best 
gol darned fun I’ve had in years.” 


IN PASSING 








N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Missy was happy to see Mrs. Gibbs 


Power of a Woman: A ten-month old 
cat, Missy, for two days last week defied 
efforts of New York police and the SPCA 
to rescue her from a 5-inch crevice 
between two buildings. While a large 
crowd watched, traps were baited with 
catnip and flounder to entice Missy, but 
she just wailed plaintively. Then the 
cat’s owner, Mrs. Wo.icott Gisss, wife 
of The New Yorker’s drama critic, came 
home from Philadelphia. She called 
softly, and Missy, purring, climbed out. 


Quiet Corner: Four years after her mar- 
riage to 22-year-old DeLBert (SHorTy) 
Sprouse, 80-year-old Mrs. Mattri1e Lyons 
(GranpMA) LarcE of Cat Hollow, Ky., 
said: “We're very happy. All we want is 
to lead a private life here on the farm. 
We don't want no more public appear- 





International 


Reunion: Bradley and Eisenhower rehashed their plebe days 


14 


ances.” On their honeymoon in 1946, 
Sprouse and Grandma appeared before 
large crowds with a hillbilly band. But 
Grandma has turned her back on fame: 
“Cat Hollow is the only civilized place 
left in the world. And even it’s beginning 
to taint around the edges.” 


Forgiveness: JACK Corcoran, Fresno, 
Calif., optometrist, hates Communists, but 
hte also knows that people sometimes 
riake mistakes. Appalled by the attitude 
that some of his neighbors had, “Once a 
Communist, always a traitor,” he spent 
$70 for a big display ad in The Fresno 
Bee, urging: “A way should be opened 
to allow these people [ex-Communists 
and fellow travelers] to come in and 
explain themselves, and on their promise 
to behave, their names should be ex- 
punged from the record and they should 
be granted AMNESTY.” 


Maverick: GrovER CLEVELAND AMEN, 
18-year-old grandson ‘of President 
Cleveland, left Exeter in his senior year 
to take a job as a waiter in a French 
Quarter café in New Orleans because 
he “thought I could do more and learn 
more on my own.” Amen, who wants to 
be a poet, said he was “nothing like 
my grandfather, except that I love fishing, 
his favorite sport. I strongly suspect he 
would turn over in his grave if he 
could see me today.” 


Most Remarkable: In Stockholm on a 
three-day visit (see page 42), Mrs. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT was asked to name 
the most remarkable woman she had ever 
met. After thinking a minute, Mrs. Roose- 
velt decided she was Mme. VIJANA 
PanpiT, India’s Ambassador to the United 
States. “She always says all the things a 
man would say and uses her woman’s 
wiles to say them,” Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
“And she looks lovely in her long colorful 
robes in the United Nations.” 


Lightnin’ Bugs: What makes a firefly 
glow? Dr. BERNARD L. STREHLER, a Johns 
Hopkins scientist working at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., told youngsters in that community 
he would pay 25 cents a hundred for all 
the live fireflies they bring in. Scientists 
know that luciferin causes the bugs to 
glow, but they want to find out how the 
fireflies make the substance. Zealous Oak 
Ridge moppets set out to capture 100,000 
fireflies for science. 


Voice in the Wilderness: The World 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
meeting in England, asked Kinc GrorcE 
VI to set a good example by giving up his 
occasional whisky and soda. There was 
no comment from Buckingham Palace. 
Then the District of Columbia WCTU, at 
the national convention in Washington, 
called on PrEsiwENT TRUMAN to “abstain 
from drinking” to help the cause. 


Newsweek 

















Touehé: Nine months ago the Wood- 
bury (Conn.) Savings Bank was used 
as the scene of a film by state police 


showing how a bank robbery could be. 


foiled in a matter of minutes. On June 
9 two robbers wearing rubber noses 
attached to tortoise-shell glasses held up 
the bank and escaped with between 
$10,000 and $12,000. Reminded of the 
film, one police official muttered: “Let’s 
not go into that.” 

Last September, Teaneck, N. J., was 
selected by the Army as a model United 
States community and was photographed 
for a government exhibition of American 
democratic processes. But on June 4 the 
town’s motion-picture theater temporar- 
ily banned teen-agers after they had set 
the theater on fire three times. 


Ne Reason At All: En route to the 
West Coast, where she will appear in a 
special revival of “Rose Marie,” Patrice 
MunsE. of the Metropolitan Opera will- 
ingly posed for photographers as she was 
going for a swim. “Several years ago I 





Patrice: The world makes progress 


was criticized for this,” Miss Munsel com- 
mented, “because it was supposedly un- 
dignified for an opera singer to be 
photographed [in a swim suit]. Fortu- 
nately the world has made progress ... 
Several of my colleagues—most recently 
Mm BenzeL [NEwsweEEk, June 12]— 
have backed up my contention that 
there’s no reason for a girl to hide her 
figure, even if she has a voice.” 


June 19, 1950 
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These farmers and ranchers ride herd, supervise 
operations, get more chores done—by Beechcraft 


A partial list of farmers and ranchers owning Beechcrafts: 


Geo. D. Allen 
Allied Properties 
Atkinson Custom Haying Co. 
Balsdon Ranch 
Big Oak Farms, Inc. 
Buford M. Cadle 
S. A. Camp Companies 
W. T. Carson Ranches 
Russell Center & Company 
Louis Chappell Farm Newton Farms 
Ogle Cogburn Parsons Ranch Airpark 
Crutch Ranch Petan Co. 
Fred H. Davis M. M. Potter Ranch & Farms 
L. E. Dixon Company T. L. Roach & Son 
Garner Sales Co. L. R. Stringer Ranches 
Glenn Dale Ranch, Inc. Paul Thompson Farms 
Haas Livestock Co. Thornton Hereford Ranch 
P. A. Harbaugh Leon M. Tucker 
Harris Sales Co. Twin Wells Co. 
J. H. Hueske Farms Vee Bar Ranches 

Leon White 


It’s of money-saving importance in farming — as in every business — to cut waste 
time out of travel time. And that’s what Beechcraft ownership does for you. 


Claude Hutcherson Air Service 
J. A. Cattle Co. 

Jones Farms 

La Jolla Ranch 

Lamoreaux Bros. Ranch 

D. C. Latta — Hog Buying Station 
Maurer Order Buying Co. 

Mill Iron Ranches 

T. E. Mitchell & Son, Inc. 


e@ For a concise analysis of how Beechcraft 
transportation can apply to your business, contact 
your Beechcraft distributor, or write to Beech 


= Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


MODEL 18 BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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PARLIAMENT: 


The Bard Is Barred 


“This house is degenerating when it has 
come to the point that one is not allowed 
to quote Shakespeare,” Douglas Harkness, 
Conservative M. P. complained in the 
Commons last week. G. M. Ferrie, Lib- 
eral, the target of the quote, claimed 
he had been insulted. He demanded it 
be taken out of Hansard. The quotation, 
from King Lear, Act II, Scene 2: 


Such smiling rogues as these 
Renege, affirm, and turn their 
halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of 
their masters 
Knowing nought, like dogs, 
but following. 
A plague upon your epileptic visagel 
Smile you my speeches, as I were 
a fool? 
Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'ld drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 


There was a fitting finish. Harkness’s 
reference to the quotation stayed in 
Hansard, but Ferrie’s final protest was 
somehow left out. 


RELIGION: 


Whither the Witnesses? 


One cold day in December 1946 Aimé 
Boucher, a middle-aged farmer living 
near St. Joseph de Beauce, Que., per- 
formed a familiar task. With his two 
daughters in tow and some bundles 
under his arm, he went into the streets of 
completely Roman Catholic and French- 
Canadian St. Joseph, there to distribute 
pamphlets entitled “Quebec’s Burning 
Hatred for God and Christ and Free- 
dom Is the Shame of All Canada.” 

Aimé was one of 19,000 active “minis- 
ters” (listed adherents) of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses in Canada. The pamphlets, 
claiming Quebec’s government, courts, 
and police were dominated by the Cath- 
olic Church, were printed by the Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society in Toron- 
to. Shortly after the Bouchers began 
handing them out, the Quebec police 
swooped down and arrested them on the 
charges of publishing a seditious libel. 
Lucile Boucher, only 11, was released 
after two days in jail. Giselle, 17, and her 
father were each sentenced to a month 
in prison. Giselle’s conviction was quashed 
on appeal. Aimé’s was taken all the way 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. Last 
December the court ordered a new trial, 
but it dodged the real issue, foggy in 
Canadian law: What is a seditious libel? 

Last week the case of Rex vs. Boucher 
was before Canada’s highest tribunal 
again: the first time the court has ever 
consented to rehear an argument. This 
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time the court had been asked to define 
seditious libel. The issue, seid Glen How, 
Boucher’s young Toronto lawyer and 
himself a Witness, “is considerably bigger 
than the parties involved in this case. It 
affects the civil rights and speech of every 
citizen of Canada, particularly newspa- 
per editors and writers.” He urged: 
“Bring the law out of the Dark Ages.” 

One thing How had in his favor. When 
the case first came up, it had been 
heard by only five Supreme Court judges, 
two Protestants, and three Catholics. All 
had agreed that the trial judge in the 
Boucher case had not sufficiently empha- 
sized that there must be intent to commit 
a seditious libel. The Protestants had 
gone further. They argued the sedition 
must consist of incitement to violence and 
not simply the creation of ill will and 
hostility. Two of the three Catholics dis- 
agreed with this definition, and the third 
suggested a compromise. Since then Par- 
liament has increased the court panel to 
nine. The present line-up is five Prot- 
estants and four Catholics. 

In Quebec more than 1,000 cases 
against the Witnesses—about 100 of them 
similar to the Boucher case—are waiting 
for the court’s decision. As annoyed as 
some Canadians may be with the tactics 
of the sect, they are also uneasy about 
the way Premier Maurice Duplessis of 
Quebec uses his police for political and 
religious purposes. A court decision clear- 
ly defining the rights of the individual to 
free expression in good faith would meet 
with few objections across the country. 


CRIME: 


Time-Bomb Echo 


One of the most sensational murder 
cases in Canadian history had seemed to 
end when J. Albert Guay, 32-year-old 
Quebec jeweler, was sentenced to hang 


for killing his wife by planting a time . 


bomb on a plane on which she was 
traveling. Twenty-two other persons also 
died as the Canadian Pacific Airlines 
DC-3 blew up (Newsweek, March 27). 

Guay did not appeal the verdict. But 
recently, in the death cell of Montreal’s 
Bordeaux jail, he made a statement to 
police. On June 6 they reopened the 
case and arrested Genereux Ruest, a 
crippled 51-year-old watchmaker. Ruest 
is the brother of Mrs. Marie Pitre, who 
placed the bomb on the plane—without, 
she said, knowing what it was. 

Ruest admitted, at Guay’s trial, that 
he had made a dynamite detonator for 
him but claimed he thought it was to be 
used to blow up stumps. Now, apparently 
on the basis of Guay’s statement, the 
watchmaker, hobbling along on crutches, 
was brought into court and charged with 
being an accessory before the fact by 
“manufacturing a mechanical device, a 
time bomb, with the purpose of aiding 
Guay to murder Mrs. Guay.” Guay’s exe- 
cution was postponed from June 23 to 
Jan. 12, presumably so he could testify at 
Ruest’s trial. “There will be no further 
arrests for the moment,” the Quebec 
Attorney General's office announced. 





international 


Casey St. Laurent: Dressed as an engineer, Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent made the 50th-anniversary Montreal-Chicago stream- 
liner run of the International Limited, Grand Trunk-Canadian Na- 
tional. He was greeted by Kent Chandler, President of the Chicago 
Fair, and Edmond Turcotte, Canadian consul general in Chicago. 


Newsweek, June 19, 1950 
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If you are one of the tens of thousands of motor- 
ists who have been thinking of taking the step up 
to Cadillac—what are you waiting for? ... Here, in 
the 1950 Cadillac, is everything you could ask for in 
an automobile: breath-taking beauty . . . perform- 
ance that is a never-ending delight . . . and prestige 
that is unapproached in the field of personal trans- 


portation. . . . Here, too, is endurance so great that 


Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


the car’s lifespan has never been fully measured . . . 
economy which approaches that of the lowest-priced 
popular cars . . . and, most amazing of all, prices 
so modest that certain Cadillac models actually cost 
less than the highest-priced models of numerous 
other cars. . . . Yes—what are you waiting for? 
Especially, in view of the fact that each day you 
delay is costing its price in pleasure and satisfaction! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION x GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








ov may think the only part rubber hose plays in 

filling your car is the brief one of conducting gas- 
oline from the pump into your tank. But that is only 
the discharge end of an endless chain of hose that 
stretches all the way back to the oil fields. 


So complex is the task of converting crude oil into 
gasoline, so destructive is petroleum to rubber, no less 
than nineteen special hose constructions have been 
developed for the oil industry by the G.T.M.— 


Goodyear Technical Man. 


Why so many? Because it takes huge steel-armored 
rotary hose to drill wells. Giant suction and discharge 
hose to load tankers. Heat-resistant, asbestos-covered 
air hose to clean stills. Soft, flexible hose to fill tank 





GO00D7 YEAR 









Filling your car is not as simple 


as ABC 


trucks. Even the gas hose on the corner pump 
must be insulated against static electricity. 
Each is different in design, built of rubbers 
specially compounded by Goodyear for maxi- 
mum resistance to petroleum at every stage 
of refining. 


This built-for-the-job design characterizes 
all the more than 800 different types of hose Goodyear 
builds for every industrial need — special hose for 
handling every kind of gas and fluid—such materials as 
powdered coal, sand, ashes and cement. To get the best 
hose for your job, consult the man who knows hose 
best—the G.T.M. Just phone your nearest Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products Distributor, or write 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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HFOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, TANK 
LINING built to the world’s highest standard of quality, phone 
your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 





















Why the lowest-built car is best for you 


Through the development of the RECESSED FLOOR, Hudson engineers 
have brought to you the priceless advantages of lowness which the 
industry has been striving for since the beginning of the automobile! 





ROAD CLEARANCE ROAD CLEARANCE 











IN OTHER CARS, the floor is on top of the frame, so 
the vital space between frame members is not 
available for passenger use. The result is a higher 
center of gravity and either a high roof line or 
insufficient head room. Seats are narrower; passenger 
space is reduced. 


HUDSON'S new way to build automobiles results 
in America’s lowest-built car. 

It means new beauty and true streamlining. It pro- 
vides full road clearance and more room than in 
any other car at any price. It creates the lowest 


° center of gravity in any American automobile and, 
Most Room! Best Ride! Safest ! therefore, the only real hug-the-road ride—safer, 


smoother than ever before! 


IN HUDSON, the recessed floor ("step-down” design) 
brings the space between frame members, which is 
wasted in other cars, into the passenger compartment. 
This results in America's lowest center of gravity (and 
full road clearance), while providing more head room 
and seating room than any other car. 














Hudsons, with recessed floors, their great array of 

high-quality, long-life features, and advanced design, 

are leaders in resale value, as shown by Official 
Used Car Guide Books! 


Before choosing your next automobile, we cordially 
invite you to take “The New Step-Down Ride,” 
and see how much you gain from Hudson’s exclu- 
sive “step-down” design with its recessed floor. 


ONLY CARS WITH "STEP-DOWN" DESIGN * NOW—3 GREAT SERIES © LOWER-PRICED PACEMAKER © FAMOUS SUPER © CUSTOM COMMODORE 

















The Nose in the News 


In India 3,000 years ago, a wife had 
only to give the appearance of being 
bold and her husband could, and all too 
frequently did, cut off her nose. Later, 
he might repent: “Darling, I'm sorry I 
cut off your nose the other night. Sup- 
pose we go to the tilemaker and let him 
make you a new nose.” 

So it was that the Hindu potters and 





Sanguine 


MEDICINE 








Aristotle declared flatly that “those who 
have the point of the nose hard and 
firm are not capable of much application, 
and like only slight labor, in which they 
resemble the heifer and the ox.” 

This statement drew an outraged cry 
from a later physiognomist, J. K. Lavater 
of Switzerland who said: “On the con- 
trary, it is in those ... which have the 
point of the nose firm, that you find 
indefatigable activity and perseverance.” 

In the Anthropologist’s Nasal Index, 


Choleric 





Phlegmatic 


War’s Damaged Goods 


How are the survivors of Japanese 
and German prison camps faring now— 
some five years after the war's end? 

To find out the status of their health 
and morale, the War Claims Commission 
last January began a sample study of 
some of the 133,000 former POW’s 
(101,000 from European camps, 32,000 
from the Pacific). Thousands of question- 
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Melancholy 


Physiognomist Lavater lays character on the nose 


tilemakers became the great-great-grand- 
fathers of plastic surgery. Records for 
thousands of years show that mutilated 
persons could have new noses fashioned 
by a technique referred to in Indian 
writings as The Ancient Indian Method. 

Today plastic surgery of the nose is 
painless, often necessary for esthetic, psy- 
chological, and medical reasons, and, 
because of deformities caused by natural 
and war injuries, a significant part in 
reconstruction surgery. In his new book, 
“Noses,*” Dr. Harold M. Holden, a Los 
Angeles plastic surgeon, has traced the 
history of plastic surgery of the nose. 
He has also explored the folklore, art, 
literature, anthropology, and psychology 
of this important part of our physiognomy. 

Aristotle was probably the first to spec- 
ulate on the relation between the nose 
and character, Dr. Holden reports. Ob- 
serving the rather obvious resemblance 
between some human faces and some 
animal faces, he dwelt particularly on 
human noses as accurate indicators of 
character in his treatise on animals. 

The thick bulbous nose, for instance, 
resembled swine snouts, hence a swinish 
character. Sharp-tipped noses, like dogs, 
showed irascibility; slender, hooked noses 
(the eagles’), were found in natures 
noble but grasping; the nose notched at 
the root, the crow type; the snub nose, 
attributed to persons of luxurious habits, 
he compared with deer. 





*252 pages. World. $3.50. 
Newsweek, June 19, 1950 


Dr. Holden finds three divisions of nasal 
breadth: (1) narrow, or leptorrhine, for 
the white race; (2) medium, mesorrhine, 
for the Mongoloid race; and (3) broad, 
platyrrhine, for the Negro race. 

But aquiline or parrot’s beak, straight, 
bulbous, or snub, the nose will not fit 
neatly into any anthropologist’s pattern. 
The so-called “Jewish nose,” for instance, 
is in fact not Jewish, but Hittite. 

Actually it is the Bavarian Germans 
who have the highest percentage of the 
high curved noses. There is also 
a Scottish strain with this nasal predom- 
inance. And the American Indian in some 
tribes has the same exaggerated nose. 

The handiest weapon of the caricatur- 
ist against any man or woman is the nose 
on his face. From Cyrano de Bergerac 
to Jimmy Durante, an odd-looking pro- 
boscis can be depended on to rouse 
smiles or tears. “But psychological sensi- 
tivity keeps growing,” Dr. Holden writes. 
“Of the next generation it may perhaps 
be said: This is not a generation that 
laughs at noses.” 

From case histories pulled from his own 
files, the Los Angeles plastic surgeon 
relates the stories of neurotic patients 
who, after plastic correction of severe 
nasal deformity, have enjoyed better 
lives, better jobs, and better marriages. 
Regardless of sex or age, there was one 
key problem in all the cases, Dr. Holden 
concluded. No matter what else was in 
the picture, the patients could not see 
the future for the nose. 


naires were sent out through veterans’ 
and civic organizations, asking for reports. 

By last week the commission had 
checked nearly 7,000 replies. The results 
were depressing and often tragic. Nearly 
every other man complained of seriously 
impaired health—aftereffects of malnu- 
trition, malaria, beriberi, plus a long list 
of stomach ailments, high blood pressure, 
painful joints, aching muscles, poor eyes, 
and dysentery. Nearly one out of three 
still suffered from accidents or injuries 
sustained in prison camps. 

Twenty per cent said they had not 
recovered from prison torture—beatings, 
forced marches, and the so-called “water 
cure” in which they were forced to down 
enormous quantities of fluids. 

Even more distressing were the uni- 
versal reports of constant fatigue, irrita- 
bility, lack of ambition, deep depression, 
anxiety, insomnia, claustrophobia, and 
difficulty in concentrating. Many com- 
plained that they could never catch up 
professionally with the status they held 
before the war. Others realized they 
couldn’t hold down a regular job because 
of fatigue or illness. 

Many a former POW looks healthy 
and well but is anxious about hidden 
ailments which may not yet have ap- 
peared. There is reason for their concern. 
Some doctors frankly admit they are not 
trained to diagnose or treat the deep- 
seated aftereffects of malnutrition. “It 
is my opinion that the average doctor 
.-. has no conception of what three and 
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This seal identifies 
America’s leading 
home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty .. . outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances, 





... and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 


the better the finish 
the better the buy! 











BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ + « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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a half years of starvation can do to a 
man,” said one POW attendant. 

Docters who were prisoners of war 
present an equally gloomy picture: 
“Speaking for Jap POW’s, it is my opin- 
ion that those who have survived are 
not desirable insurance risks. Their dura- 
tion of life probably will average ten to. 
fifteen years less than that of the general 
population ...” 
m“No one who suffered the prolonged 
starvation, degradation, and physical suf- 
fering experienced by this group has 
been able to make a full recovery, either 
physical or emotional.” 


After a long look at their study, the 


War Claims Commission sent some strong 
recommendations to Congress and the 
President: That Congress approve trans- 
fer of former enemy funds to pay POW’s 
up to $10,000 for “mistreatment, personal 
injury, disability, or impairment of health 
caused by the illegal action of an enemy 
government during World War Two.” 
Under their recommendation, widows or 
parents of men who died in prison camps 
also could claim payment. 

This week the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and Senate Judici- 
ary Committees studied the recommen- 
dations. Meanwhile a former Japanese 
prisoner said bitterly: “The money would 
be fine, but I'd trade it all just to feel 
really good for one whole day.” 


Surgical Sonatas 


“How will you have your operation 
tomorrow—with Beethoven’s Ninth or 
“Valencia’?” 

If you are hospitalized in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Clinics for surgery with- 
out general anesthesia, you will be asked 
some’ such question by the anesthesiolo- 
gist the night before your operation. Chil- 
dren are offered a choice of “Cinderella,” 
“Pinocchio,” or “Peter and the Wolf.” As 
an adjunct to anesthesia, any patient can 
have classical, semiclassical, or popular 
music to suit his taste and age. 

(The wag who suggests “There’s No 
Tomorrow,” “Crossing the Bar,” or “It’s 
Later Than You Think” is frowned upon. 
This is a serious scientific experiment. ) 

In the “prep” room where the patient 
is made ready for surgery, soft music 
comes through a mounted wall loud- 
speaker. In the operating room the 
soothing strains float in through light- 
weight stethoscope-type earphones. The 
music is audible to the patient and the 
anesthetist but not to the surgeon. This 
leaves him free to discuss the operation’s 
fine points with visiting doctors or med- 
ical students. 

Surgical serenades are particularly 
useful in relieving the tension of patients 
with abdominal operations, but they 
have been used in almost all kinds of 
surgery done under spinal, local, or re- 
gional anesthesia. They are helpful to 


ulcer patients, who as a rule are so tense 
and nervous that ordinary sedatives will 
not quiet them. And for patients too old 
or too ill to take any sedative, musical 
distraction will lessen fear of the coming 
surgical ordeal. 

Music for surgery is not new. It dates 
back to Pharaoh’s physicians who relied 
on incantations to alleviate anxiety. In 
the Middle Ages wandering groups of 
singers soothed the ill during plagues 
and epidemics. 

The University of Chicago experiment 
began in 1947. when Joel Willard, a 
young veteran, heard a nurse comment 





Music charms the “pre-op” patient 
Pp Pp Pp 


on the extreme restlessness of surgical 
cases. Willard suggested that music might 
drown out the sounds of the clicking 
instruments and the doctors’ conversation. 

At first music was carried through a 
portable wire recorder. A study of the 
100 original musical-surgery patients re- 
vealed less emotional disturbance and a 
reduction in the amount of anesthetics 
used. Seventy-eight per cent of them 
were enthusiastic supporters of mixing 
tunes with their surgery. 

This week when Chicago University’s 
Nathan Goldblatt Memorial Hospital for 
cancer research opens its doors, it will 
be the first institution in the country to 
hook up all its operation amphitheaters 
for recorded music. In the master contro] 
room, three duo-channel tape recorders, 
each with a different type of music, will 
play continuously for four hours before 
repeating the program. 


Newsweek, June 19, 1950 
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FINISHING TOUCH FOR THE LAST WORD IN FINISHES! No wonder “‘a piano 
finish” has come to be the standard of comparison for all finishes. Here 
the mellow glow of DUCO Piano Lacquer on fine mahogany is being brought 


out by hand rubbing in the plant of a leading piano manufacturer. Modern 
finishing materials and old-time craftsmanship combine to produce a finish 
of extraordinary beauty and durability. 


PIANO FINISH THAT PLAYS 
A BIG PART IN SALES 


DUCO Lacquer for Pianos—typical of the 
12,000 Du Pont finish formulas 
working for industry today 





@ Piano manufacturers have learned through the years that 
Du Pont DUCO Piano Lacquer pays off—both in sales and in 
trouble-free performance. 
‘ ne ‘n 
PROTECTING A $44,000,000 INVESTMENT! Along New York’s huge Triborough 
Bridge, DULUX Metal Protective Finishes are used to combat corrosion 
on metal surfaces. DULUX Primers discourage rust chemically and provide 


a fine base for finish coats. And DULUX Top Coats form a tough physical 


In the sales room, DUCO gives the piano a rich, satiny, eye- 
appealing luster . . . assures the customer that he is making a 
large investment wisely. In the home, DUCO resists cracking 
due to sudden temperature changes, crazing, and discoloration for 


barrier that resists extreme weather conditions for years. 


DARK ROOM TESTS WHITE FINISHES 
for resistance to yellowing. Here 
chemists leave finished test panels in 
darkness up to three years...periodi- 
cally check for color changes. Such 
tests protect manufacturers against 
losses due to permanent yellowing 
of finished merchandise left in stor- 
age for long periods of time. 
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FLEXIBLE FINISH FAMOUS FOR SALES! 
Venetian blind manufacturers know 
they can count on DULUX for sales 
appeal. The brilliant gloss of DULUX 
catches the customer’s eye...a wide 
range of smart colors that stay bright 
brings out the interior decorator 
instinct. What’s more, flexible 
DULUX gives years of proteetion. 


years ... wins long-term goodwill for the piano manufacturer. 
DUCO Piano Lacquer is one of 12,000 finish formulas that Du Pont 
has developed to meet the highly specialized needs of industry. 
Whether you are looking for a way to improve your product, 
increase sales, lower production costs, or economize on main- 
tenance painting, contact the Du Pont Finishes sales technician 
in your area... or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS + VARNISHES + THINNERS + STAINS 
AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY 


DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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WALTER P. PAEPCKE*® 


Chairman of the Board 
CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
says: 


acd ian IIT OE at aE 


“Since the paperboard pack- 

aging industry is one which 
serves other producers of manufactured 
and processed goods, we naturally seek 

} to locate our plants in strategic re- 
lation to those of our prospective 
customers. 
“This was precisely the reason for 
our decision to build a plant at Mus- 
kogee in 1948. The natural resources 
of Oklahoma and the area to the north 








and east already had attracted impor- 
tant units of the glass, oil, furniture 
and food processing industries — all 
large consumers of corrugated shipping 
containers. A modern plant, able to 
make a quick, short haul delivery in 
quantities economical to handle, would 
greatly improve our service to these 
users. 
“With favorable freight rates and 
the promise of steady economic 
growth to bring other industries into 
the region, we are confident that our 
Muskogee plant is a sound investment 
in this growing territory.” 

*Above statement 

a direct quotation 


in Mr. Paepcke's 
own words. 

















Oklahoma has many 
business advantages in 
addition to those which 
appealed to Container 
Corporation. Send for 
this book of information 
which describes graph- 
ically, 12 of this state's 
favorable factors. A spe- 
cial confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be 
prepared on request. 








Etymology, Unlimited 


“Do you know what phenomenon is re- 
ferred to by the expression: “The Gyne- 
comorphous Cerulean Oculutriad’?” 

Abe Burrows did. The expression was 
a Greek and Latin concoction meaning 
“The Girl With the Three Blue Eyes,”* 
the title of one of writer and comedian 
Burrows’s best-selling songs. 

Space for such a question was found on 
the program We Take Your Word (CBS, 
Sunday, 10:30-11 p.m. EDT), the hap- 
piest contribution to the joint cause of 
entertainment and education since Infor- 
mation, Please hit the skids. The show’s 
format is simple. Common words are held 
up for three-pronged scrutiny: “where 
they come from, what they mean, how to 
use them.” Wordmaster John K. M. 
McCaffery pitches the words to Burrows, 
Lyman Bryson, and a woman guest—most 
often the author Jan Struther (“Mrs. 
Miniver”)., Their answers vary from cor- 
rect, to weaseling, to downright wrong, 
but always contain a high degree of wit. 
Last week, for example, one of the words 
given was “bridal.” Said Burrows: “I’ve 
heard that ‘bridal’ ... really came from 

. Old English or Middle English ... 
meaning bride’s ale . . . And the bridal 
was the toast they drank at the wedding. 
In other words, actually, a bride instead 


*Gyneca: Greek for woman. 

Morphous: Greek for like. 

Cerulean: From the Latin for sky-colored blue. 
Oculus: Latin for eye. 

Triad: From the Greek “treis”—three. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





of ‘Do you take this man?’ should say “Ask 
the man for Ballantines’.” 

When the panel lets go with too out- 
rageous puns, manufactures too ridicu- 
lous explanations, or otherwise gets out of 
line, it is handed a penalty by the anony- 
mous Voice of Authority (actually Arthur 
Godfrey's announcer, Tony Marvin). 
Sometimes the penalties are simple re- 
quests for words rhyming with drama, or 
five slang expressions for girls. 

For eleven years CBS has hunted for a 
word show that would be fun. The pres- 
ent version is the first to get on the air 
and an amalgamation of the ideas of the 
years. 

Words are sent in by listeners— 
who get books for having their words 
used and $50 if they stump the panel on 
two or three words. When the program 
started five months ago, supervisor 
Werner Michel confidently expected an 
easy job. And then the first mail arrived— 
2,000 letters. It now runs to 4,500 a week. 

Often writers don’t know the meanings 
or even the spellings of words they send 
in for scrutiny. (A prisoner in Marquette, 
Mich., suggested “pencel” for discussion. ) 
But Michel knows that any slip in fact on 
the show would be caught immediately 
by some listener. Accordingly, a full-time 
researcher works over the derivations and 
history of every word used and the Voice 
of Authority stands as the final word. The 
scholastic aspect of the show makes good 
listening, but as was the case with Infor- 
mation, Please the chief draw comes 
from the fireside wiseacres. 

Bryson, the brain man of a variety of 





Beginning and End: [In the press box at Yankee Stadium last 
week Charlie Hankinson and Arlie Latham got together for a 
talk and some pictures. Charlie is a 9-year-old sports commentator 


for WNEW in New York, billed by the station as the “world’s 


youngest.” 


Latham is a 90-year-old former player for the St. 


Louis Americans (now the Browns) and the Cincinnati Reds. 


Newsweek 











CBS shows (NEwsweEEK, June 5), was at 
first a little too erudite in handling the 
quiz, but is now turning out his share of 
witty answers. The women, notably Miss 
Struther and a lady less known for her 
mental than for her physical charms, 
Faye Emerson, more than hold their own 
against the gentlemen. But the show’s 
spark plug is Burrows. 

Burrows talks in a voice that is pure 
Bronx cheer. He sounds like a regular 
habitué of Duffy’s Tavern, the show he 
wrote for five years. Now it turns out that 
he is also a very smart fellow. “I’m an om- 
nivorous-type reader of everything,” he 
says, adding that he spoke a lot of French 
once and knows something about Ger- 
man. As a freshman at City College of 
New York he tutored high-school Latin 
students. Burrows also is a bug on history. 
The combination rarely leaves him short 
of an answer. “I'd rather be known as a 
scholar than anything else,” he says. But 
he hasn’t forgotten that he is one of the 
world’s funniest song writers and best 
known as a comedian. We Take Your 
Word, he figures, is an ideal place for 
him. “Every word is a hook for a gag.” He 
believes the show provides him the 
greatest opportunity he has yet had to be 
funny before an audience. 

Last week We Take Your Word was 
taken into television’s corrals (CBS-TV, 
Friday, 8-8:30 p.m. EDT). With Emily 
Kimbrough as first guest, the show un- 
questionably proved that words are just 
as well seen as heard. 


New Hope 


Bob Hope was the pivot of the two 
biggest business deals in radio and televi- 
sion last week. Lever Bros., his sponsors 
for twelve years, dropped Hope midway 
in a ten-year contract. It was just what 
the comedian wanted. For many months 
he has bridled at Lever’s refusal to let 
him transcribe his radio programs. The 
soap company, meantime, announced a 
heavy expansion into television and the 
acquisition next fall of fifteen minutes a 
day of Arthur Godfrey’s morning show. 
This will keep CBS’s one-man network on 
the air 90 minutes a day (CBS, Monday- 
Friday, 10-11:30 a.m. EST). 

Hope waited two days after splitting 
with Lever to announce a new five-year 
radio and television contract with NBC. 
He will receive $30,000 a week for 39 
weeks a year for his radio package, 
whether it is sponsored or not. Television 
time and money he left to future negotia- 
tions. But Chesterfield—which already 
has Godfrey and Bing Crosby in its line- 
up—picked up the radio tab for next fall 
and will keep Hope in his familiar time 
spot (NBC, Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST). 
With the acquisition of Groucho Marx the 
week before, NBC was reversing the tide 
on CBS, which had raided the older net- 
work’s talent so notably. 
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Emerson-Electric 


Window Fan 








For “‘on-the- 
spot” breezes 


Emerson-Electric offers the most 
complete line of service-proved 
Oscillators, Stand Fans, Low Table 
Fans. Ceiling Fone, and Air Cir- 
culators . . . all backed by the 
famovs FIVE-YEAR Factory-to- 
User Guarantee. 





Your whole house “breathes” 


—with a powerful Emerson- Electric 
Attic Fan on the job! Here’s “‘sleep- 
ing porch comfort” throughout 
the house, paces lower than you 
think! Bal span | models and 
accessories for any building; blade 
sizes from 30 to 48 inches. 
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Sleep cool... LIVE COOL... this summer 
and for years to come! 


It takes only a few minutes to install a 
powerful Emerson-Electric Window Fan, 


‘which will quickly and quietly transform 


your “hot-house” into a cool, restful Aaven. 
Out the window goes all the hot, stale air 
- -. cool night breezes flood your living 
and sleeping quarters! 


You can expect satisfactory results only if 
you choose a dependable fan, and one suited 
to your requirements. That’s why Emerson- 
Electric offers the most complete Window 
Fan line: four sizes, 16- to 30-inch, with 
approved ratings from 2000 to 6500 cubic 
feet of air per minute! All models have 
balanced blades, quiet, 2-speed fan-duty 
motors, and a beautiful ivory finish. 


These fans carry the exclusive Emerson- 
Electric FIVE-YEAR Guarantee ... your 
assurance of longer service, with less setv- 
icing! See your Emerson-Electric Retailer 
... he will help you fan-plan for summer 
comfort; or write for free folder No. 709 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis 21, Mo. 
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Spoken American 


We often call "em angledogs; my mother 
always did. 


Thus in the crisp speech of the Berk- 
shire Hills, the little old lady replied 
vhen asked: “What do you call earth- 
worms, the kind used for fish bait?” After 
having recorded answers to 850 such 
questions, the interviewer snapped 
closed his notebook and was ready to 





“general American,” or even homogene- 
ous New England, Southern, or Mid- 
western dialects. Instead, speech varies 
widely from locality to locality. 

Perhaps the most important step in 
editing the field reports is the drawing of 
isoglosses. These are boundary lines sur- 
rounding areas where a certain word on 
expression is commonly used (see cut for 
isoglosses of three typical “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” words). 

When a good many isoglosses cover 
roughly the same area, they define a dia- 


Free! 





Yes, make a Frigidaire Water Cooler 
prove itself! Picture its smooth styling 
in your place of business. Listen — and 
learn that here’s a water cooler that’s 
seen but not heard—thanks to its 
quiet Meter-Miser, simplest refrigerat- 
ing unit made. Then discover why the 
Meter-Miser has set records for effi- 
ciency — why Frigidaire can warrant it 
for 5 years. You’re sure to agree — 


You cant match a 


FRIGIDAIRE = 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 


Frigidaire Water Coolers meet every 
need. Call your Frigidaire Dealer, or 
write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 















due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 





move on to the next county. 

His notes were .a detailed 
record of the lady’s spoken 
vocabulary, grammatical pe- 
culiarities, and pronunciation, 
which was recorded in pho- 
netic alphabet hieroglyphs. 
They represented American 
as spoken in and around 
New Marlboro, Mass. 

Over the past two decades 
more than 2,000 such inter- 
views, requiring as much as 
20 hours apiece, have been 
recorded. Ultimately all of 
them, and many more be- 
sides, will be analyzed and 
compiled into the most ambi- 
tious book ever undertaken 
by linguistic scientists in 
America: a language atlas of 
the United States and adja- 
cent parts of Canada. 

Father of the $1,000,000 
project (financed so far by 
the American Council of 
Learned Societies) is Hans 
Kurath, professor of English 
at the University of Michigan. 
Starting in 1931, he and his 
associates interviewed peo- 
ple in almost every county 
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BOUNDARIES OF THREE 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH WORDS 


seeees RAIN WORM<earth worm 
=e = VOOTSIE!-a call to pigs 
euume SADDLE HORSE=near-horse 
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from New Brunswick, Canada, to 
Georgia. To date three books on the sub- 
ject have been published: a_ three- 
volume linguistic atlas of New England, 
available to scholars at $180; a $5 hand- 
book interpreting it; and a $4 boiled- 
down word geography of the United 
States east of the Appalachians. As soon 
as funds are donated for editing and 
printing, Kurath will finish atlases for 
the Middle and South Atlantic States. 

This week with the completion of field 
work in Illinois, material-gathering for 
the linguistic bible of the North Central 
States was more than half done. This 
study is directed by Albert Marckwardt, 
another Michigan English professor, who 
is carrying Kurath’s ball in the Midwest. 

To Kurath the job is simply a “census 
of present-day usage. Usually when we 
deal with histories of language we have a 
very sketchy record of earlier languages, 
especially of the speech of the common 
people.” The atlas will take care of that 
problem for future scholars. And it will 
also defeat the theory that there is a 
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lect division. In the Eastern States there 
are two major lines. One runs east-west 
through Northern Pennsylvania; the 
other approximately southwest through 
the Blue Ridge. Thus the speech of the 
western parts of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas is more Pennsylvanian than South- 
ern, which is logical since this part of the 
country was settled mainly by Pennsyl- 
vanians moving southwest. 

In the Midwest one key dialect- 
dividing line is already obvious. It runs 
from Wheeling to Fort Wayne to Quincy. 
North of the line, for example, people say 
“greacy’; South, it’s “greazy.” This divi- 
sion likewise reflects settlement patterns. 
The northern region was populated most- 
ly by New Englanders; the southern by 
Kentuckians, Virginians, and Carolinians. 

With some modifications, field workers 
in all parts of the country use the same 
techniques. First, the investigator picks 
an appropriate person, one whose family 
has lived in the same community for a 
century. In New England the lead usual- 
ly comes from the town clerk. In the 
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1. John McNulty, Clevelander, having 2. On his way to the Safety equipment 





passed his medical exam and been hired, department, he pauses to look at the 

reports for instructions. He is given gen- plant Safety scoreboard. It’s a constant 

eral working rules, together with his reminder for steelworkers to be safe and 

gate badge and Safety booklet. stay safe. 
{ 3. Next, John is fitted with a pair of Safety 
J 


ee shoes. Their stee ect his 
John McNulty’s Training Shows How Steel shoes. Their steel toe caps protect his feet 


from possible injury. 


Plants Became One of the Safest Places to Work 


4 the steel industry is one of the four safest major industries 
in the country. In 40 years the number of employee accidents in 
steel has been cut by 90 percent. 


That seems like a miracle and it is. It has been achieved in two 
ways. First by installing accident-prevention devices. And second, 
by constantly reminding workers of safety through training and 
f education. 


The minute a man starts, his training in Safety begins. That’s the 
way the steel industry protects its more than 600,000 employees, 
helps them to be safe and stay safe. Here, John McNulty gets 
acquainted with ways of Safety in steel. 





4. John’s foreman shows him how to 
handle his new job safely and efficiently. 
Right here he is explaining the electric 
controls of a conveyor which transports 


’ s 10-ton coils of steel. 
5. Here a supervisor is 


making a periodic check 
with calipers on the 
chains and coil hooks 
of John’s conveyor. Evi- 
dence of defects or over- 
strain means prompt 
replacement to prevent 
accidents. 












“gs 6. Department foremen 

conduct regular Safety 
} meetings. John joins in 
. a general discussion of 
what steel workers wear 


for Safety. 





Steel works for EVERYONE 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE « 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 














SCIENCE 


South, the best approach is a letter of 
introduction to a leading family. In the 
Midwest, experience has taught field 
workers to start at a filling station. 

Once decided upon, the subject (pref- 
erably an older person with not too much 
education or contact with the outside 
world) is visited. If possible, the field 
worker disguises the reason for the inter- 
view; otherwise the subject is likely to 
speak as he thinks he should, not as he 
ordinarily does. 

Then come the questions. In New 
England alone there were about twenty 


terms for earthworms, among them, 
angledog, angleworm, fishworm, bait, 
eelworm, rainworm, redworm. Some 


terms have broader regional distribution. 
What the Eastern New Englander calls a 
griddlecake is known around Philadel- 
phia as a hot cake, west of Philadelphia 
as a flannel cake, and south of the 
Potomac as a battercake or a battycake. 
The term pancake is not peculiar to 
any locality. 

All in all, the linguistic geographers 
have clearly pictured the United States 
as a tower of Babel. 


Smoke Farm 


Happy as any suburban gardener, Dr. 
Moyer D. Thomas this week puttered 
about the strangest agricultural plot in 
the nation. Neighboring farm folk in 
Utah’s pancake-flat Salt Lake Valley 
would have winced at the sights that 
made Thomas grin. For this gray-mus- 
tached research chemist is undisturbed 
by shriveled sugarbeet leaves, intrigued 
by sickly alfalfa, and overjoyed by 


drooping apricot seedlings. As agri- 
cultural expert for the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., Thomas supervises 
a one-acre “smoke farm” dotted with 
sixteen greenhouses of an uncommon 
design. An air-washing house linked 
to each 6-foot by 6-foot greenhouse via 
underground pipes feeds mixtures of air, 
gas, and smoke to the plant life within. 

The setup is designed to measure 
what damage is done to various crops 
by the smelter fumes that billow from 
tall stacks wherever lead, zinc, and cop- 
per are refined. Among other things, 
Thomas and his associates have found 
that alfalfa and barley greedily absorb 
such gases as sulphur dioxide and are 
readily injured. Sugarbeets and cotton 
are nearly as sensitive. But corn and 
potatoes are fairly resistant. 

While their greenhouses tell the re- 
searchers what harm fumes can do, the 
main job is to find out how much damage, 
if any, they are causing at any given 
time. To help them, Thomas and his men 
have scattered fifteen precision-made air 
analyzers throughout the Salt Lake vi- 
cinity. The instruments are housed in 
inconspicuous, slant-roofed structures, re- 
sembling modest tool sheds. 

Combining today’s results from air ana- 
lyzers and smoke-farm tests, Thomas 
explains: “We can anticipate whether or 
not our farmer friends will be phoning 
tomorrow to report crop damage.” When 
the smelter stacks are clearly to blame 
for withered vegetation, the researchers 
quickly estimate the monetary loss. AS&R 
promptly pays up. “We've recognized 
that lawsuits are unsatisfactory to everv- 
one but lawyers.” 


Gypsies on the Run 


Eighty years ago Léopold Trouvelot, 
a French naturalist living in Medford, 
Mass., saw a silken pie in the sky. His 
make-a-million idea was to breed a race 
of superworms by crossing silkworms with 
the European gypsy moth. Somehow his 
imported gypsies escaped and he aban- 
doned his plan. 

This week, a wiry, iron-gray Bostonian, 
H. L. Ramsey, was winding up the big- 
gest battle in a 40-year family feud. For 
the last two decades Ramsey, chief su- 
perintendent of the state's insect-pest 
control (a job he inherited from his 
father), has been striving to beat back 
the ravenous descendants of Monsieur 
Trouvelot’s moths. The caterpillars eat 
anything green, even pine needles. 

After a slow start the moths spread 
throughout New England and even sal- 
lied across New York and into Eastern 
Pennsylvania. In the 90s, the insect had 
been kept pretty well under control in 
a 400-square-mile chunk of Massachu- 
setts. But the state legislature in an 
ecstasy of parsimony decided in 1900 
to save money and let the gypsies roam. 
The economy proved unsound, for re- 
cently the caterpillars’ New England food 
bill has amounted to an_ estimated 
$50,000,000 annually, $1,500,000 on 
Cape Cod alone. 

Since early last month Ramsey has had 
airplanes and helicopters spraying a mix- 
ture of DDT and kerosene (one gallon 
per acre) over 500,000 acres of Plymouth 
County. This drastic bombardment, 
Ramsey hopes, will set the pattern for 
driving the gypsies from the country. 





Total War: Death-dealing helicopters help Ramsey finish a 40-year feud against the enemy he holds in his hand 
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“‘1 say it’s a man’s window!’ 


4/ *,! ’ . 4/ 
| say it’s a woman's window! 





A man’s window, because Alcoa Aluminum never needs painting — 
can’t rot, warp, shrink or swell. A woman’s window, because the 
4 soft luster of Alcoa Aluminum harmonizes with any color scheme, 
inside or out; because these windows are easy to keep clean, have 
no deep dirt-catching corners. . . . These superlative windows 
didn’t just happen; they are the result of long research by Alcoa, 
and leading window manufacturers. Sixty-two years of such Alcoa 
research pioneered the way to today’s better buys in aluminum — 
for home, farm and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is 
lighter, stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1795F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 







FIRST IN 


— a ALUMINUM 


’ The light metal 
INTERESTED IN aluminum windows? . 
Write Alcoa for list of manufacturers that lasts 
of windows of Alcoa Aluminum. 
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lake your pick 
of these great 


MN MT 


Facked with value and ready to prove ut / 


Meet the members of the great 
Value Family—the beautifully new 
Plymouths! Here, in all its superb 
styling and advanced engineering, 
is a Plymouth for every purpose— 
to meet every driving need, every 
motoring pleasure. There are 10 
versatile, value-packed models in 


this new line (not shown on these 
pages are the De Luxe Four-Door 
Sedan, the De Luxe Club Coupe 
and the Special Suburban). Look 
them over. Drive them. Compare 
them. Take your pick of the new 
Plymouths — and you’ve got the 
pick of the low-priced field! 


Special De Luxe Four-Door Sedan 


Acar for all the family. Longer, lower and 
wider looking. Spacious interior, luxu- 
rious appointments, brilliant performance. 
The low-priced car that acts and looks 
and lasts like the highest-priced cars/ 











De Luxe Two-Door Sedan 





Roominess, good vision, luxurious com- 
fort and distinctive styling. Amazingly 
easy fo handle — maneuvers in and out 
of fraffic like an open-field runnerl 
Plymouth's famous performance at 
Plymouth's famous low cost. 


This is actually three Plymouths in one! It am 
_ tides like a fine sedan — serves os a smart 
station wagon — quickly and easily con- rh 
 verts to use-as a cergo carrier. This 
all-metal, all-purpose car is aveilable ) 
_In 10 striking colors. Luxurious interior. : 
) sn 
: ) 



























Special De Luxe Club Coupe 


Doors open extra-wide and the back of 
the front seat swings inward as it tilts 
forward, making it easy to get in and out 
of the rear seat. Everybody rides in this 
comfort-styled club coupe with plenty of 
room to sparel 


Luxe Three-Passenger Coupe 


The car that really gets down to busi- 
ness! Perfect for business man, salesman 
or small family. Huge storage space in 
oversize luggage compartment. Eco- 
nomical to buy, economical to operate. 
Ample room for three. 


—now more than ever the car that likes to\ be compared / 

















Egg mystery...its solution benefits you! 


Way will this egg cook quickly and evenly 
though it’s four feet away from the flame? 


Because the “griddle” is made of alumi- 
num. And aluminum conducts heat rapidly 
and evenly over the whole cooking surface. 


The exceptional heat conductivity of alu- 
minum Is only one reason why it is impor- 
tant to vour better living .. . 


For no other metal possesses aluminum’s 


unique combination of advantages —among 





which are lightness, strength, freedom from 
rust, matchless beauty. 


As a major supplier to manufacturers of 
the products shown here, and thousands of 
others, Kaiser Aluminum has built an out- 
standing reputation for quality and service. 


Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 52 sales offices and distrib- 
utors in principal cities. 


Koiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Conductivity more speed! Your 
pressure cookers and other cooking 
utensils made with Kaiser Aluminum 
distribute heat more evenly ... ‘“‘hot 
spots” are eliminated. Insist on alumi- 
num pressure cookers when you buy! 








Conductivity means more efficiency! 
The cylinder head of a modern aircraft 
engine has a maze of aluminum fins 
which quickly dissipate the intense heat 
that is generated. Aluminum’s light 
weight combined with strength also 
make it the logical metal to use. 





Conductivity means better heat! Ihe 
ironing surface of today’s improved 
electric iron is made of aluminum to 
assure rapid and even distribution of 
heat. And its light weight and beauti- 
ful appearance add to its value. 





Conductivity means more cold! Your 
ice trav is made of aluminum because 
it rapidly conducts heat away from the 
water, speeds freezing. That's why you'll 
find it in every major refrigerator and 
frozen food locker. 
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Conductivity means more comfort! 
Modern heating units employ alumi- 
num fins which, because of their con- 
ductivity, quickly throw heat out into 
the room. In air conditioning equip- 
ment, too, aluminum fins contribute to 
greater efficiency. 
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News and Pictures 


On two successive days last week, The 
Daily News gave convincing demonstra- 
tions of why it deserves its masthead 
title of “New York’s Picture Newspaper.” 
Across its tabloid front and back pages 
for both days were exclusive, on-the-spot 
pictures of holdup killings. 

Both spreads were typical of how The 
News manages consistently to get its gory 
scoops. One, of victims of a Greenwich 
Village melee, had been taken by free- 
lance cameraman Joe Sternfeld, who 


heard the shots, unlimbered his camera, 


and, after getting his pictures, went 
straight to The News. The other, of a 
Brooklyn tavern murder, was taken by 
Bob Weinberg, one of fifteen free-lances 
who are regular stringers for The News. 
At 1 a.m., while photographing an auto 
crash for which he might have received 
$10, Weinberg heard a patrol car report 
a nearby shooting. He drove to the scene 
and got six pictures of the victim before 
the ambulance had even arrived. Within 
eighteen minutes he was in The News's 
Manhattan office, 74 miles away and had 
sold two negatives for $150, the highest 
pix pay rate in the busine: (A week 
earlier Weinberg had asked “he News 
if his work was slipping.) 

Most of The News's picture work, how- 
ever, is handled by its own full-time staff 
of 38 cameramen, one of the largest 
working for any newspaper in the world. 
For what they and the stringers miss, The 
News can depend on the loyalty of prac- 
tically every amateur photographer in 
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Weinberg’s photo: Six shots on the run 





the city. So far this year, 630 of their 
snapshots—of every type of tragedy or 
comedy a city dweller is likely to wit- 
ness—have been submitted and 74 have 
been used, at prices from $10 to $100. 
Actually, as far as “New York’s Picture 
Newspaper” is concerned, the whole 
town is on its photo staff. 


Sensitive Seals 


Louisiana’s state legislature has been 
called names by experts. Huey Long said 
that its members could be bought and 
sold like “sacks of potatoes.” But last 
week, when The New Orleans Item re- 
ferred to the State Senate as 
“trained seals” for having 
withdrawn legislation at the 
“whim” of Gov. Earl Long 
(Huey’s brother), the sena- 
tors resented it. 

The “trained-seal” editorial 
appeared June 5. By nightfall 
the Senate had formally re- 
solved to charge Item pub- 
lisher David Stern 3rd and 
editor Clayton Fritchey with 
“disrespect” of the legislature 
and order them to Baton 
Rouge for hearings and pos- 
sible ten-day jail sentences. 

Not even in the days of the 
Kingfish had anyone seen fit 
to use Louisiana’s “disre- 
spect” law. Shocked by the 
action, editor Fritchey, a na- 
tive of Ohio, said: “This is 
really like Alice in Wonder- 
land; now I know I’m in Loui- 
siana. I thought this sort of 
thing had been settled a cou- 
ple of hundred years ago in 
King William’s time, but I 
guess these fellows haven't 
heard about it yet.” The ac- 
tual writer of the editorial, 
which The Item promptly reprinted, was 
associate editor William Korns. But the 
Senate wanted only Stern and Fritchey, 
despite the fact that The Item had 
sometimes been sympathetic with the 
Long administration. 

On hearing day all Senate meetings 
except The Item’s were canceled. The 
violet-marble Senate chamber was jam- 
med, and overflow stragglers wandered 
around the Capitol’s west wing. As 
Fritchey and Stern were seated, a late- 
coming senator shouldered his way into 
the chamber carrying rubber balls and a 
fish, joking about being ready for his 
trained-seal act. 

Hearing Chairman C. H. (Sammy) 
Downs, from Alexandria, started the real 
act. The Item, he said, “has in the past 
taken very commendable stands ... I 
appreciate that. But we feel sincerely in 
this instance, unjustly criticized.” 

As other senators followed his lead 
their tactic was apparent: to obtain a 
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Incomparable! 











Rose Bampton 
“top flight in every respect” 

In Buenos Aires, soprano Rose Bamp- 
ton sang praises of El InterAmericano. 
“Incomparable! . . . only word to describe 
comfort, speed and sense of security. You 
| feel at home aboard El InterAmericano, 

top flight in every respect.” 

You don’t know South America ’til 
you've seen its West Coast! Fly by El 
InterAmericano, de luxe DC-6 Sleeper. 
Fastest to Buenos Aires. Less than a day 
over routes of Pan American and Panagra 
| via Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago. 
Call your Travel Agent—or Pan Ameri- 
can, U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN , GRACE AIRWAYS 


PROTECT YOUR WATCH! 











AVOID COSTLY REPAIRS 


GO TO ANY JEWELER 


_ ASK FORA 


100% Breakproof 
CRYSTAL 


YOU WAIT | 


Wotel 
DE SOTO 
im downToun 
ST.LOUIS | 

















YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS WON’T 


GUESS 


ABOUT WHAT'S 
HAPPENING... 


ENTER THEIR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 














REMEMBER THESE HEADLINES? 
DON'T LET HEAT AND HUMIDITY PUT YOUR BUSINESS 
THROUGH THE WRINGER THIS SUMMER! 


AIR CONDITION WITH TYPHOON! 


— 





You know what happened to business last 
summer! Down went sales figures...up flared 
customer tempers...merchandise soilage hit 
a new high. Decide right now not to go 
through another season without Typhoon air 
conditioning. Cool, clean air pulls customers 
in, gets ’em in a buy-now mood, puts you a 
mile ahead of your competition. You’re 
going to air condition some day—do it now! 


Packaged Units 1% to 20 tons 


Write for “The Inside Story of Air Conditioning” 
TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 
Dept. NN3, 794 Union Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
More than 40 years experience in air cooling 
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** ‘Safety First’ and ‘Be Prepared,’ Mr. Johnson. You'd better stop 
at the bank and get some American Express Travelers Cheques.” 
Time to travel? Be sure to protect your travel funds with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. If these cheques are lost or stolen, you get a quick 
refund. And you can spend them anywhere because American Express 
Travelers Cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 
) Just sign them when you buy them—again when you spend them. No other 
identification needed. 
Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


) TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
a MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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People Today 


On June 6 Weekly Publications, 
Inc., publishers of Newsweek, de- 
livered to the newsstands of four- 
teen cities a test run of 100,000 
copies of a biweekly, People Today. 
Priced at 10 cents, People Today is 
an experiment in a new kind of tab- 
loid pictorial journalism. 
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public apology and then drop the whole 
matter as fast as possible. Stern and 
Fritchey wouldn't oblige. 

When Stern faced the angry senators, 
one asked if he were a member of the 
Communist Party. “No,” said Stern, “I 
detest it.” Others hammered away at 
whether or not The Item had been “justi- 
fied” in making the trained-seal remark. 
Stern’s answer got right to the point: “We 
feel it is the privilege of a newspaper to 
criticize official acts.” 

After an hour and fifteen minutes the 
senators adjourned to ponder that very 
point. Their decision, announced late this 
Monday, was to rebuke—but not to jail— 
the offending newsmen. 

But the troubles of Stern and Fritchey 
weer not over. The Item’s CIO News- 
paper Guild unit had just voted to strike 
if wage negotiations remain at logger- 
heads (NEWSWEEK, June 12). 


Hellbox 


Congressional investigation of gambling 
information transmission had a practical 
effect last week in Yonkers, N. Y. By re- 
quest of the Public Safety Commissioner, 
phone service was suspended at the 
town’s morning tabloid, The Yonkers 
Daily Times (circulation, 11,000), whose 
owner had told Senate investigators of 
accepting $20-a-week fees for giving hot- 
off-the-ticker race results to about 60 
“subscribers.” Actually The Times’s ed- 
itorial operation was not as hard hit as 
it sounded. Since the firm also publishes 
the weekly South Yonkers Home News, 
there was always a phone in that name 
open for use in The Times’s city room. 
And, over the week end, The Times won 
a court order granting reinstatement of 
service pending formal hearing this week. 
POn the editorial page of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick’s Washington Times Her- 
ald for June 5 a typographical error 
implied that syndicated columnists Doris 
Fleeson, Tom Stokes, and Drew Pearson 
are “New Deal agents in the Communist 
racket.” It should have read “ ... in the 
columnist racket.” Last week The Times 
Herald’s editorial page led off with “Our 
Apologies” for the typo but failed to 
answer Doris Fleeson’s pointed question 
of how it had eluded detection for so 
many runs of The Times Herald’s round- 
the-clock presses. 


1 Newsweek 











—— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: On the eve of his 90th, June 
6, in Wallingford, England, Dean INcE, 
(“The Gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s”) pre- 
dicted that church attendance would “go 
on dwindling until something is done to 
brighten services ... We are living in an 
age different from the days when I had a 
West End church where ladies dripping 
with pearls and furs would sing the 
Magnificat with more fervor than a Com- 
munist ever sang the Red Flag.” 
Architect Frank Lioyp Wricut ob- 
served his 81st, June 8, in Spring Green, 
Wis., with a statement warning the Unit- 
ed States to scrap its atom bombs. “We 
having nothing to fear in abandoning the 
atom-arms race,” Wright said. “Russia 
wants peace just as much as we do.” 


Anniversary: Backstage at the Roxy 
Theater in New York, where they are 
making a personal appearance, film ac- 
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Lucille and Desi cut a cake 


tress LUCILLE BALL, 38, and Latin singer 
Dest Arnaz, 33, cut a cake to celebrate 
their tenth wedding anniversary, June 9. 


Engaged: Popular crooner and bobby 
sox favorite FRANKIE Larne, 37, an- 
nounced that he would marry film actress 
Nan Grey, 28 (“Three Smart Girls”), 
in Beverley Hills, Calif., June 15. 


Married: Jimmy WI:son, 25, one of the 
two GI’s of the last war to survive quad- 
ruple amputations, and his college sweet- 
heart, DorotHy Mortenson, 23, a telev- 
ision model; in Jacksonville, Fla., June 8. 


Died: Cuar.es S. Howarp Sr., 70, pio- 
neer auto dealer, and racing figure, who 
owned the great race horse Seabiscuit; 
in Hillsborough, Calif., June 6. 

Mrs. AnTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 67, wife 
of the Michigan senator; after a long 
illness, in Washington, June 10. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Clear track ahead —for years! 


ERE’S a glimpse of a diesel from 

the cab of another diesel—a sight 

you will see more and more along the 

Erie’s 2,200 miles of railroad. There’s 

a big story of foresight in the growth 
of Erie’s diesel fleet! 


It was away back in 1926 that the Erie 
bought its first two diesels—switchers 
for its New York freight yards. From 
that early start, Erie now owns 269 
diesel units of all types. They range 
from yard switchers up to the big, 
brawny 6000 h.p. road diesels that 
haul over 65% of its freight. 


That total gives the Erie one of the 
highest percentages of diesel ownership 
of any eastern railroad—and there are 
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still more diesels to come this year. 


Erie’s constantly growing diesel fleet 
provides faster schedules and better 
on-time performance, plus other ad- 
vantages that contribute to Erie’s pro- 
gressive railroading. Look to the Erie 
for leadership in the safe, dependable 
transportation of both passengers 
and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Oreat American Oroup }: 
Insurance Companies: 
New Dork 


Along with the postal service, insurance has 
earned an indispensable place in the 
American pattern of life. Insurance provides 
security —protection against the day-by-day 
personal and commercial losses that threaten 
the well-being of everyone. 


Call one of Great American’s 16.000 local 
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“Arrival of the Mail’’—a 19th century scene typifying one 













of the Nation’s important services. Drawing by A. B. Frost. 
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agents, or your broker, and learn how easily 
—and for so little cost— your own interests 
can be protected against virtually any 
contingency. 

The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies offers world-wide facilities for 
practically every form ofinsurance except life. 


Great American Group 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL - GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY =; 
MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE | 
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The Periscope 


Business Trends 


PBusinessmen’s chief concern during the second half 
of 1950 will be the threat of runaway inflation, Rising 
operating costs and commodity prices are fanning infla- 
tion fears. 


Prices have been on the climb, nearing postwar peaks, 
and they are likely to go still higher. In the past six 
weeks, the wholesale-price index has gone up 3 per 
cent; farm and food products have risen 5 per cent. In 
the industrial field there have been boosts in lumber, 
wool, metals, and rubber. 


But booming production should cut overhead enough 
to offset the higher cost of raw materials, It did imme- 
diately after the war. Demand is far greater today. 


>The boom also should withstand the shock of any de- 
cline in stock prices. Business prosperity is being stabi- 
lized by capital investment in heavy industry and con- 
struction. Wall Street seems to be following business 
activity, not leading it. Many stocks have not gone up 
at all; some have gone down. 


Inventories will remain a major worry throughout 
1950. Last vear, they were trimmed sharply as most 
businessmen fretted about the danger of an “inventory 
recession.” Result: The current “inventory squeeze.” 
Symptoms are the feverish scrap market and a “gray” 
market in some building materials. 


But inventories, though rising, probably will stay safe- 
ly below the danger line. Rate of consumption should 
continue to climb faster than stocks can accumulate. 


Government economists are keeping a watchful, 
though still unalarmed eye on another inflationary 
factor—expanding credit. Some $40,000,000,000 is 
outstanding in mortgage debt while consumer install- 
ment credit has been rising by $2.000,000,000 a year. 


Prospects now are that the auto boom will be bigger 
and last longer than previously expected. Reasons: 
(1) millions of the 18,000,000 prewar jalopies still on 
the roads will be junked and replaced this year and 
next; (2) the building boom is moving population far- 
ther away from work centers and transit facilities; (3) 
many dealers’ showrooms are empty; restocking them 
alone should keep production high for months after 
sales begin to taper off. 


Automakers meanwhile are preparing for a possible 
buyers’ market in 1951. They're designing “economy” 
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engines and smaller models, which will be cheaper to 
run and easier to handle in traffic. Price cuts—economic- 
ally feasible because of high volume and production 
efficiencies—can also give sales a new stimulus. 


Spade work for new 1951 models is keeping the tool 
and die industry humming. Detroit shops, working at 
capacity on a six-day week, are doing a business 35 to 
40 per cent above that of last year. One big General 
Motors supplier is reliably reported to have received 
first-quarter 1951 orders well above those for the first 
quarter of 1950. 


>The building boom, too, shows no signs of slackening. 
Experts think it couldn’t peter out overnight—or even 
in twenty months—despite climbing construction costs. 
One major reason: for the lower and middle-income 
groups, easy credit has made buying a home cheaper 
than renting. 


PSoft-goods pickup will begin this month. So far sales 
of apparel, sheets, blankets, and other textile items 
have lagged behind the fast pace set by such durable 
products as autos and TV sets. 


Orders of cotton goods are already beginning to rise 
in Worth Street, New York, Wall Street of the textile 
trade. Such giant mail-order houses as Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward, who do their buying six to 
nine months in advance, have placed large orders. 
Retail buyers also are placing heavy orders with 
the high-priced, better-known dress houses. 


This activity is swelling sales of the big apparel chains. 
(The trend is already apparent in May returns.) Cos- 
tume jewelry, furs, shoes, perfumes, and cosmetics will 
benefit, too, from increased clothing business. 


POne industry that does face a gloomy next six 
months: the movies. Box-office revenue, feeling the 
impact of the television and auto booms, is lagging 8 
per cent behind last year. Almost 600 theaters have 
shut down in the first half of this year; an equal num- 
ber are expected to fold in the next half. 


Open air, drive-in theaters, however, are prospering. 
They have benefited from the auto boom, attracting 
young marrieds who can’t leave babies alone but who 
still tire of nights at home. Drive-ins now number more 
than 2,000, compared with 990 in 1949; by 1952, the 
total is expected to reach 5,000. 


>Development of the week: A sharp downward revi- 
sion of the Treasury estimates of this fiscal year’s 
deficit. The President's budget message in January 
predicted a deficit of $5,500,000,000 for this fiscal 
year; last week Secretary Snyder said it would be “not 
quite $5,000,000,000.” But Washington actually ex- 
pects the amount to be between $3,000,000,000 and 
$4,000,000,000. Effect on business: Reassuring. 
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SINCLAIR'S 


Mighty Mover 
of Molecules 
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Molecular model demon- 
strating the crystal structure 
of a catalyst used in petroleum refining. 


This complex giant, the “cat cracker” that towers 
220 feet above the East Chicago (Indiana) Re- 
finery, is one important reason why Sinclair gets 
60% more gasoline from crude oil than was possible 
30 years ago. 

This giant's official name, Fluid Catalytic Crack- 
ing Still, is a shorthand description of its method 
and purpose. It refines petroleum by taking big 
hydrocarbon molecules and cracking them up into 
little ones. 

Sinclair's East Chicago “cat cracker” is the end 
result of millions of dollars’ worth of engineering 
experience. Every element in its design was first 
tested on pilot plant scale at the Company’s Re- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 630 






search Laboratories. A model of compactness and 
efficiency, it has a capacity of a million and a quarter 
gallons a day. 

Even this, of course, is only a fraction of Sinclair's 
total refining story. In six great plants located strate- 
gically throughout the country, the refinery “runs” 
approach four billion gallons a year . . . another 
reason for Sinclair's leadership in the petroleum 
industry. 





SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn Oul 
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Steel, Scrap—and More Shortages 


Frantic was the word for the steel 
industry and most of its customers. For 
the eighth week in a row, the mills and 
furnaces were operating at more than 
100 per cent of capacity (last week at 
101.8) in an unparalleled drive to ease 
what had become a spreading shortage. 
Consumers, faced with the problem of 
keeping their production lines humming, 
were grabbing steel wherever they could 
find it and at whatever price was asked. 

Steel’s production drive had set off a 
boom in scrap which jumped the price 
in Pittsburgh to an all-time high, close to 
$50 a ton, more than double the quo- 
tation of a year ago. At the end of the 
week, prices were leveling off, mainly 
because major steelmakers couldn’t afford 
to pay much more for scrap and still 
hold the line on finished-steel prices. 

As it was, smaller steel companies—led 
by Sharon Steel and Follansbee—had al- 
ready raised prices on such prime-de- 
mand items as cold-rolled sheets or were 
contemplating the move. Large produc- 
ers quickly announced that increases for 
their products weren’t in the works, at 
least not right now. 

Those consumers who were 
forced to get their finished steel 
through converters were in an- 
other squeeze. Using this meth- 
od, a customer buys slabs of 
steel and turns them over to a 
processor who rolls out the fin- 
ished product. Up to a few 


ally been pegged at $160 a ton. 
Now it was $175, and most con- 
verters reported their space was 
booked solid through the end 
of the year. 

Two other shortage symptoms 
had developed in spot areas. 
Premium prices, usually charged 
only by small, high-cost produc- 
ers, were spreading over larger 
areas of the market. And the 
gray market was back, although 
not yet on the scale of the early 
postwar days. 

Last week, experts, trying to 
pin down some of the reasons 
behind the hectic market, 
pointed to two basic factors: 
Since 1946, strikes in steel and 
coal have cost the country 
29,000,000 tons of steel. 

Last year, manufacturers, con- 
vinced that the postwar boom 
was over, cut their inventories 
to the minimum. When high 
activity continued—and even 
increased in such lines as auto- 
mobiles, appliances, and con- 
struction—they were caught 
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short. Everyone jumped at once to get 
his share. 

The steel scramble had developed to 
such an extent that several manufactur- 
ers were being forced to cut back pro- 
duction. Some independent automakers 
were hard-pressed, and appliance, radio, 
and farm implement manufacturers, 
among others, had scaled down produc- 
tion estimates for the rest of the year. 

There was also a feeling in some trade 
quarters that there would be renewed 
cries from Washington that the steel in- 
dustry isn’t expanding sufficiently to 
meet the nation’s postwar needs. Antici- 
pating such charges, the trade magazine 
Iron Age last week released results of a 
confidential survey it had just made of 
the industry’s expansion plans. Said Iron 
Age: “American steel companies are add- 
ing more than 2,000,000 tons to their 
annual ingot capacity this year... and an 
additional increase of 1,790,000 tons in 
1951. [These additions] mean that in the 
six years following the war the steel in- 
dustry will have added more than 11,000- 
000 tons to its steelmaking capacity.” 





Steel mills, feeding 1950’s business 
boom, keep up their record pace 


The magazine was satisfied. “These 
are facts,” it said, “but it is doubtful if 
Washington will listen to them, believe 
them, or call off the ballyhooers who use 
fancy instead of facts.” 


Other Metals Climb 


While most steel prices held steady 
last week, the rest of the metals market 
was reacting to the combined impact of 
strong demand and recent production- 
cost increases. Prices in important divi- 
sions moved up: 

Copper, which had been advancing 
slowly but steadily for the past year, sud- 
denly jumped over the 20-cent-a-pound 
level, reaching a high of 22% cents, as 
quoted by one large custom smelter. 
>The Journal of Commerce was watching 
what it called a “runaway market” in 
zinc. Prices had gone up as much as 2 
cents a pound in the past ten days, 
raising the average market quotation 
to 14% cents. 

International Nickel started rumblings 
in the stainless-steel industry, with its 
announcement of an 8-cent increase in 
the price of nickel to 48 cents a pound. 
The boost in nickel, prime ingredient 
in stainless steel, may force a general 
increase in that product. 

PFinally, one of the steadiest 
metals of all took a step upward 
in price for the first time in 
seven years. Dow Chemical 
announced it was boosting the 
price of magnesium 1 cent a 
pound to 21% cents. 


COMMUNICATIONS: 


WU and the Horses 


The ‘Western 
graph C as caught in a di- 
lemma. its problem: how to 
fulfill its duties as a common 
carrier and at the same time 
avoid the ire of state and Fed- 
eral officials who are currently 
cracking down on gambling syn- 
dicates. In New Jersey last 
week, the complex situation re- 
sulted in a criminal indictment 
against the company for main- 
taining a “disorderly house” 
where bets can be made. 

In April, a raid in Bridgeton, 
N. J., had disclosed that wagers 
amounting to $300,000 a year 
were transmitted from the local 
telegraph office. Horse racing 
syndicates, bookies, and bettors 
were relying on leased wires 
and telegrams to relay informa- 
tion and place bets. 

Last week in St. Louis another 
raid on gambling headquarters, 
ostensibly in the business of 
“metallizing” baby shoes, pro- 
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duced a file labeled “Western Union 
agents.” It held 200 names. A memo 
addressed to telegraph-office managers 
advised them on how to transmit bets. 
Other evidence showed that some West- 
ern Union employes were offered 25 
per cent of the profits of one big betting 
syndicate. There were letters from 
telegraph-company managers thanking 
the gambling organization for gifts. 

It also developed that a St. Louis 
resident and ex-convict, William Molasky, 
and his wife own 14,000 shares of the 
wire company’s stock, the largest indi- 
vidual holders of record. In addition, 
Molasky is an important official in organ- 
izations which supply racing news and 
distribute “scratch sheets.” 

Telegraph-company officials were quick 
to offer their side of the story: 
Western Union forbids its employes to 
transmit messages and money orders for 
wagers in states which ban such trans- 
actions. But, as a common carrier, the 
firm must accept all legal traffic in states 
which have no ban on the type of message 
involved. If the company refused to take 
such business, it would be liable to civil 
suits, just as would a railroad. 
>The firm does not “take” bets. It merely 
relays them as part of its job. 

Employes are not allowed to accept 
gifts or commissions from betting officials. 
If any have done this, they have violated 
company regulations, and “appropriate 
action” will be taken. 

®Molasky, though he owns a large block 
of stock, has “no voice” in company 
policies. Anyone can buy, Western Union 
stock, which is sold on the open market. 

Meanwhile, a bill now pending in the 
Senate would go a long way toward 
solving the ticklish problem. It would ban 
interstate transmission of certain types 


of gambling information. 






Safety Record: [n 
have gone into service here and abroad. The 300-mile-an-hour, 40- 
passenger transports, built by Consolidated Vultee, have since flown 
75,000,000 miles without a fatality, a commercial aircraft record. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF GROWTH: PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE POWER 


Each symbol represents 10 million kilowatts capacity Q a is PRIVATELY OWNED 





63,583,971 


18,166,363 








UTILITIES: 


Challenging Public Power 


With 98 per cent of the nation elec- 
trified, the question might well be asked: 
What room is there for expansion in the 
utility field? Last week, 3,000 industry 
members attending the eighteenth annu- 
al convention of the Edison Electric 
Institute in Atlantic City got an answer. 

They learned that the country’s third 
largest business, which has spent more 
than $7,000,000,000 since the war, plans 
to expend a like amount by 1954. Pacific 
Gas & Electric, for example, is working 
on a $750,000,000 project. And a rela- 
tively small company like Southwestern 
Public Service will do $60,000,000 
worth of building in the next three years. 

Moreover, Elmer L. Lindseth, out- 
going EEI president, predicted that by 


Sill 


than 150 Convair-Liners 


Newsweek-Magill 


1970 electric utilities would triple their 
present $22,000,000,000 size, and that 
generating capacity would also jump 
threefold to 200,000,000 kilowatts. 

The power companies are counting 
on industry to step up its consumption 
of electricity as a cost-cutting measure. 
In the nation’s homes, they see an ever- 
growing source of demand from tele- 
vision, freezers, and even such small cur- 
rent-users as clocks and razors. 

But in the midst of the optimistic 
expansion talk, utility men cast a worried 
glance at the rapid growth of public 
power. Only 6 per cent of existing 
capacity in 1930, government-owned 
capacity by last year had leaped to 
12,616,363 kilowatts, or 20 per cent of 
the nation’s total. By 1953 some 22 per 
cent of all electrical output is expected 
to be government-originated (see chart). 

Blasting this invasion of the utility 
field, the convention drew up a fifteen- 
point “bill of rights.” Among the points: 
Government projects should be truly 
self-liquidating and “economically justifi- 
able”; Federal power should be sold at 
market value and without discrimination 
(by law, preference is now given to 
public bodies and cooperatives), and 
public projects should be required to pay 
taxes or their equivalents. 


NOTES: 
Week in Business 


Pensions: Wall Street security expert 
Arthur Wiesenberger, in his latest man- 
ual on “Investment Companies,” urges 
business firms faced with the problem 
of investing the funds for newly won 
union pensions to put them into common 
stocks—by buying shares in investment 
companies. Wiesenberger argues that 
the big current difference between the 
return on common stocks and on high- 
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Versatile Geon helps the 
fabric field in a new way 


T first glance, you might think 
you're looking at cloth towel- 

ing. But, actually, this is a brand-new 
type of non-woven fabric made of tex- 
tile fibers with Geon resin as a binder. 
It is soft, pliable and absolutely sheds 
no lint. So you can see why the house- 
wives love this new fabric for dishes, 
glasses, window cleaning, silver polish- 
ing and other chores around the house. 


And housewives find the price very 


attractive. For this new Geon-bonded 
fabric costs a fraction of the price of 
cloth, and it can be washed and used 
over and over again. 


Because it contains Geon, this new 
fabric resists the effects of water, oil, 
grease, acids and the usual kitchen 
chemicals. Of course, this is only a 
small list of Geon’s many, manyeqfiali- 
ties. For Geon runs: the’ gamut from 
fabric such as this to electrical insula- 
tion, even to durable flooring. It can 
be calendered, extruded, molded, or 
used as a Coating. 


If this has given you the start for an 


idea, let us help you turn it into a sale- 
able product. We make raw materials 
only —no finished products. For 
information and technical help, write 
Dept. B-7, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





A DIVISION OF 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....’.::....... 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 








WHEN over a quarter-million 
families are two-Ford families, there 
must be a reason! And there are 
many! They are sold on the conven- 
ience of two cars in general and the 
economy of the Ford in particular! 


With scientifically contoured 
Power Dome combustion chambers 
both the 100 h.p. V-8 and the 
95 h.p. Six give high compression 
performance on regular gas —a sav- 
ing that really adds up! And remem- 
ber, for style the 50 Ford has been 
awarded the Fashion Academy’s 
Gold Medal as “Fashion Car of the 
Year” for the second year in a row. 

“Test Drive” a ’50 Ford at your 
Dealer’s today. The car you now 
own may well provide the down 
payment on two new "50 Fords! 





The 50 FORD 


Housands 








Nothing is smarter, nothing more 
fun to drive. Your choice of fabric- 
and-leather or all-leather upholstery 
and 11 different body colors. And 


the top goes up or down in sec- 


onds, automatically. 





A “personal” car with all Ford qual- 
ity features! Mid Ship Ride! Life- 
guard Body! 35% easier-acting 
King-Size Brakes! And a Deep 
Deck Luggage Locker that holds 
all the bags and baggage! 
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grade bonds (6 per cent against 2%) 
should, over twenty years, “double the 
original investment and thus insure any 
risk to principal.” 

Auto Prices: General Motors President 
Charles E. Wilson, referring to last 
month’s $1,000,000,000 five-year union 
agreement, said GM would hold the line 
on car prices: “No price increase should 
result from such wage increases.” In- 
stead, he promised to “continue our pol- 
icy of improving our products and re- 
ducing our prices.” 

All-Weather Flight: The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration awarded a $2,500,000 
contract for GCA equipment (Ground 
Control Approach) to the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., which developed the elec- 
tronic plane-landing system during the 
war. Experts believe when this and other 
equipment is installed by the summer 
of 1951, some 40 major airports will be 
equipped for all-weather flights. 

Meat Prices: A United Press survey of 
nineteen cities showed that prices of 
sirloin and porterhouse steaks and lamb 
chops had jumped 10 per cent in four 
weeks. Reason: a shortage of best-grade 
cattle and a sudden demand for top- 
grade meat. 

Readjustment: Harvard’s Bureau of 
Business Research reported that depart- 
ment stores bore the brunt of the 1949 
setback. A survey of 456 stores who had 
a combined total of more than $4,000,- 
000,000 in sales showed that profits drop- 
ped to almost 3 cents on the sales dollar, 
the lowest since 1938. Small stores 
suffered the most. 


OIL: 


U.S. Tidelands Round 


Last week the Supreme Court awarded 
another round in the battle over tide- 
lands oil* to the Federal government, 
this time ruling against Louisiana and 
Texas. As in the decision against Califor- 
nia three years ago, the court decided 
that “the marginal sea is a national, not a 
state concern. The problems of commerce, 
national defense, relations with other 
powers, war, and peace, focus there.” 
In the Texas ruling, the court went far- 
ther, disallowing the state’s claim that it 
had entered the union in 1845 as an in- 
dependent republic without sacrificing 
its offshore rights. 

The net effect of the two decisions 
was to toss the controversy back to Con- 
gress, which has been trying since 1946 
to clear it up. In that year, a bill to give 
tidelands rights to the states was passed 
by both houses—and vetoed by the Pres- 
ident. Similar measures—backed by such 
powerful  oil-state congressmen as 





*The land in issue is not actually that portion 
ome ym covered and e d by tides, but perma- 
nently submerged lands which stretch seaward from 
the low-water line. 
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NOW there's a MARCHANT with AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION 
to fit every need and business budget. For heavy volume 

work the FIGUREMASTER is recommended :.. for lighter work the 
new low-cost FIGUREMATIC is ideal. On both models a touch 

of the fingertip enters the multiplier digits POSITIVELY... 

the carriage shifts AUTOMATICALLY... the answer appears 
SIMULTANEOUSLY—with but a fraction of the effort required on 
any bar-type calculator ...and with absolute accuracy. The 
MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to prove this by a 


demonstration on your own work. Call him today or mail the coupon. 


PIGURE FASTER WITH 














! MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY } 


Oakland 8, California N6 } 
Please send me free information about the new 
Marchant Calculators CO) Rental 


Name. 
Address. 








City. State. 
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Air Conditioning 
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DOCTOR 
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K' EPING temperatures down...espe- 
cially if there’s a pretty nurse 
around...can be a tough order. But, 
if you install Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning, you can keep your office 
cool and pleasant the year ‘round. 
The Westinghouse UNITAIRE is ideal 
for consulting and treatment rooms. 
It is a self-contained unit that gives 
you “big system” air conditioning 
with economical, trouble-free opera- 
tion. For full details on any type of 
application, call the Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning Distributor listed 
in your classified telephone direc- 
tory. Or, write for folder SM-5206 

to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 

218 Damon Street, Hyde fi 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. fl 


Cb ete 


you CAN BE SURE...1F 
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Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Rep. Ed. Gossett—are cur- 
rently in the legislative works. 
Meanwhile, government forc- 
es, led by Sen. Joseph 
O'Mahoney, have introduced 
contrary bills designed to 
back up the court’s decisions. 
Last week, it appeared that 
the long dispute was still far 
from a final settlement. In 
Congress, it seems certain 
that nothing would be done 
this session, because of more 
urgent pending legislation 
and an election-year drive for 
early adjournment. And both 9 
Louisiana and Texas un- fies 
doubtedly will ask for rehear- 
ings when the court meets 
again in October. 


PAJAMAS: 


Back in Favor 


Father’s Day finds manufac- 
turers of men’s pajamas more 
optimistic this week than 
they've been in a long time. ing 
Gifts for Dad usually cause a 
spurt in June sales, but this season they 
are double and for the first six months of 
1950 they are up an estimated 50 per 
cent over the same period in 1949. 

Last year was a glum one for the 
$35,000,000 industry. It watched sales 
skid to 18,000,000 pairs, 65 per cent be- 
low the previous year and 50 per cent 
under 1947. The figure amounted to only 
a third of a pair for each adult male. 

What was behind the sales dip? Some 
in the industry thought that ex-GI’s, who 
weren't issued sleeping clothes in the 
service, had gotten out of the habit of 
wearing them. Others blamed it on the 
drop in soft-goods business generally. 

Whatever the reason, manufacturers 
have set out to reverse the trend. They’ve 
brought out a lot of smart, new styles. 
They want to bring pajamas out of the 
bedroom and into the living room. 

Some of the styles plugged by mem- 
ber firms of the Pajama Council are func- 
tional—a lounge-coat type, for example, 
designed for television viewers, or a knit- 
ted jersey pair for puttering around the 
house or for indoor sports like table 
tennis. A pantless outfit is intended for 
men who wear just the tops of pajamas to 
bed and a topless pair for those who re- 
tire in only the bottoms. Especially popu- 
lar are husband-and-wife combinations 
like BVD’s “Cellmates.” These are black- 
and-white-striped, prison-type affairs 
with a heart over the left breast where 
the pocket usually would be. 

New fabrics are also used. The “cave- 
man” type can prance around in a leop- 
ard-skinlike material. For hot weather 
there’s a sheer outfit with short sleeves 
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Pajama makers plug new styles includ- 


he-she outfits like “Cellmates” 
and legs. And manufacturers are turning 
increasingly to nylon and rayon. 

If the sales pickup stimulated by these 
new styles continues through the rest of 
the year, and pajama makers confidently 
expect it to, it will also mean a lot to the 
textile-manufacturing business. The pa- 
jama industry consumes about 100,000,- 


000 yards of cloth a year. 


HEATING: 


The Jet Furnace 


The engine in a jet plane is designed 
to burn fuel efficiently in the least space. 
Last week the conservative 95-year-old 
Crane Co. of Chicago (valves, plumbing, 
and heating fixtures) introduced a hot- 
air “Jet-Heet” furnace engineered along 
the same lines. Result: a 240-pound 
package smaller than an ordinary re- 
frigerator that may well save the average 
householder 25 per cent on his fuel bills. 

The new oil-burning furnace will sell 
for slightly more than $400—well below 
the price of a conventional furnace de- 
signed to heat a six-room house. In.a new 
dwelling, a Jet-Heet unit should be a 
real moneysaver. Instead of expensive 
metal ducting, it uses insulated flexible 
3-inch tubes and doesn’t require a cold- 
air return duct. And even the chimney 
can be eliminated. 

The furnace embodies two radical 
features. The combustion chamber is no 
larger than a pint bottle and instead of 
blowing a large volume of lukewarm air 
through the house, it pours out smaller 
quantities of very hot air. To avoid 
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searing the occupants of the room, how- 
ever, the hot air is first mixed with cooler 
room air in a special register. 

Crane quietly sold the first Jet-Heet 
unit in its Chicago territory last week. 
The company is still not ready for nation- 
al distribution, but by next year Crane 
is expected to match the output of any 
leading producer of warm-air furnaces. 

The sale climaxed the career of an 
ambitious 30-year-old inventor, Calvin 
MacCracken, who had put in four years 
of hard work turning a brain storm into 
a useful product. 

Vassar and MIT: MacCracken was 
raised on the campus of a women’s col- 
lege. From his father, Henry Noble 
MacCracken—head of Vassar for 32 years 
—he. acquired an academic bent and a 
talent for raising money. At Princeton, 
MacCracken proceeded from astronomy 
to mathematics and then to engineering 
at MIT. In 1941 he took a job with 
General Electric, which was developing 
jet-engines. MacCracken went to work 
on jet combustion chambers. 

By the time the war ended 
MacCracken had decided the efficiencies 
of jet combustion could revolutionize the 
technically backward home-heating field. 
He left GE to start on his own. 

He had a workable model of his fur- 
nace by 1946, but no money to perfect 
or market it. The newly formed Amer- 
ican Research & Development Corp. of 
Boston—a company set up to provide 
private capital for new ventures—thought 
the discovery justified a $230,000 gamble. 
Other investments brought MacCracken’s 
resources to around $500,000. He est- 
ablished a company called Jet-Heet, 
Inc., to develop the furnace. 

Through his backers MacCracken 
managed to interest the Crane Co. in his 
device. By the end of last year, with the 
bugs in his invention eliminated, Crane 
signed a worldwide exclusive license 
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Jet-Heet: Small unit, big savings 
June 19, 1950 





Don't let 





cost you your job! 





| A FLASH OFFICE FIRE... VITAL RECORDS 
| BURNED TO A CRISP, IN SECONDS... 


Tough luck for the person-in-charge-of-records who didn't know these facts: 





Mosler Insulated Record Con- 
tainers combine the convenience 
of a file with the protection of a 
safe. Availablein2, 3,or4 drawer 
heizhts, letter or legal width— 
wide variety of finishes. 


Builders of the 





Dealers in principal cities 

Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 





U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


Ordinary wooden or metal files can’t be trusted to protect 
any vital records against fire. Temperatures above 350°F. 
—common even in a flash fire—cremate papers instantly 
without exposure to flame .. . 


Suppose your company’s records burned!—could you 
furnish sufficient proof of loss to collect on fire insur- 
ance? More important, could you duplicate all the 
records your company must have to stay in business? 
Remember: Some of the most disastrous fires have - 
occurred in fireproof buildings. And 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in fire, never reopen. So don’t 
gamble with your company’s future. . . or your own! 


GET POSITIVE PROTECTION, NOW! Install Mosler 


Insulated Record Containers . . . They provide the con- 
stant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
es safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door locks 
over file drawers . . . seals fire out! Yet, it costs 
so little for this invaluable protection. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer today, 
and be sure! Send for the illustrated booklet, ‘‘Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers.” 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Since 1848 


THE Mos er Sare Co., Department 56 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


() The new free booklet, ‘“‘Mosler Insulated Record 
Containers.”’ 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Please send me: 
' 
| 
(J The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. ] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DANGER 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 


e 
UNDER- 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY INSU 
OVER-INSURAMMCE 
SINCE 1845 NO INSURANCE 





1 A 

The piecemeal purchase, 
rather than integrated planning, 
of business insurance can be 
costly to any business. 


Let us tell you why. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH BUFFALO + SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG + MONTREAL + TORONTO + HAVANA 























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$60,000,000 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Thirty-Four Year 2°4% Debentures 


Dated June 1, 1950 Due June 1, 1984 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City 


Price 101.107% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


June 7, 1950 
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agreement. The first royalties will help 
Jet-Heet Inc., to repay $262,500 in 
loans. After that MacCracken and his 
backers look forward to a long period 
of handsome profits. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Chameleon Umbrella: The Eichenbaum 
Umbrella Co. New York City, is market- 
ing a ladies’ umbrella with a series of 
different-colored covers to match varying 
outfits. The Vinylite covers are attached 
to the umbrella frame by slots. 

Mail-Order Photos: The Photo-Pac 
Camera Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas, is mar- 
keting a preloaded box-type camera 
which comes in its own mailing carton. 
When twelve shots have been made, the 
customer simply drops the carton in a 
mail box. Later, the negatives and en- 
larged prints are returned by mail. 

Chef's Delight: Hotpoint, Inc., has in- 
troduced a new series of commercial 
cooking ranges for “round-the-clock” use. 
One such unit cooks bacon, eggs, and 





The “round-the-clock” range 


pancakes on a large griddle for the 
breakfast trade, while other sections sim- 
mer, bake, or roast the component parts 
of the luncheon menu. 

Plastic Sandals: Trylyn Manufacturing 
Co., San Francisco, has introduced san- 
dals made of Bakelite polyethylene. Im- 
pervious to water, sand, disinfectants, 
grease, and temperature changes, the 
sandals can be worn in the home, at the 
beach, or during sports. 

Slip Writer: Uarco Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, offers a portable register—for the 
writing of sales slips and other business 
forms. The machine measures only 13 
inches in length, 8 in width, and 3% 
inches in height. A special tray is provided 
for filing carbons while on the move. 

Service Signal: Lone Star Plastics Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, is manufacturing a 
plastic signal arm, with ash-tray base, for 
use by restaurant patrons who want the 
waiter. The touch of a button puts the 
arm in the service-wanted position. 


Newsweek, June 19, 1950 
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Pneumatic drills are perpetually-pounding machines 
that bite out roads and tunnels, mines and quarries. 
The drill steel that drives the bits through rock and 
ore more than likely came from Crucible—a leader in 


supplying steel for this gruelling seryice. 


Crucible’s specialty steel activities are varied, 
Crucible Alloy, Tool and Machinery Steels are in the 
parts and tools that help America out-produce the 
world. Gleaming Crucible Stainless Steel is the archi- 
tect’s pride and joy, while Crucible Bread Knife Steel 


takes the chore out of bakery bread cutting 


A continuous flow of new and better specialty steels 
in an almost endless stream comes from Crucible—for 
this is the measure of Crucible’s half century of spe- 
cialty steel leadership. Put this experience to work in 
your product. Call in Crucible. CRUCIBLE STEEL COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y. 





first name in special purpose steels 


Shy yews of Fine steelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J.  ¢ Midland Works, Midland, Pa. ¢ Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio * Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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Taxwise, 
fools ae 





In Massachusetts, the system 
of taxation is aimed towards 
encouraging industrial growth. 
For example: 

State Corporation income tax 
is levied only after income is 
earned, There is a mere five 
dollars per thousand state tax, 
but no additional local tax on 
the value of machinery used 
in manufacturing — and a local 
tax only on real estate. There 
are no special state taxes on 
schools, public health, welfare, 
or any other specific public 
activities. 

Furthermore, in Massachu- 
setts, sound efficient administra- 
tion brings more benefits to its 
citizens for each tax-dollar ex- 
pended. This contributes to the 
better living enjoyed here and 
to our enviable record in labor 
relations, 


the move /s op,,. 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LABOR IS aie PLENTIFUL 
MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 








Anillustrated book givesthe \: 
facts on Massachusetts. The \ 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ach tts”, is availabl to 
interested executives. 
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Drought Fighting in a Flood 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


nuts talk on June 6 President 

‘ Truman made it clear that he is 
still fighting the 1932 depression. And 
he is fighting it by inflation. In the 
midst of the 1950 flood his main efforts 
are devoted to combating the 1932 
drought. The rains are falling; the 
rivers overflow their banks; there is 
grave doubt that the flood 
can be controlled. But of all 
these dangers Mr. Truman 
is oblivious. “Remember 
that 1932 drought,” he says. 
And he orders his rain- 
makers to bring another 
monetary downpour. 

Inflation works its appar- 
ent magic because it depre- 
ciates the value of the 
currency unit and hence 
raises prices. Rising prices usually 
mean higher profits. The prospect of 
these brings the feverish activity and 
“full employment” that are the boast 
of every inflating government. 

Inflation can go on for a long time 
and to great lengths. We need not cite 
here the horrible modern examples of 
Germany, Greece, and China. But the 
French currency unit, for example, 
has depreciated to a hundredth of its 
1914 value (which is as if the 1950 
dollar had no more purchasing power 
than the 1914 cent), and the danger 
of further inflation in France is still 
not altogether past. In general, infla- 
tion will go as far as political forces 
push it. And inflation is still politically 
popular here. 

Once a nation embarks upon a “full 
employment” policy through monetary 
inflation, it can only continue that 
course either by inflating at an accel- 
erative rate, or by resorting, as Britain 
and nearly every country in Europe 
has resorted, to “repressed imflation” 
through government controls. 


ODAY Our government is resorting 

to monetary inflation to keep “full 
employment,” and is encouraging at 
the same time the chief counterforce 
to full employment—higher wage 
rates. Inflation brings its activity and 
employment by pushing prices ahead 
of costs. But if wage rates are forced 
up faster than prices, then marginal 
profits, and hence activity and full 
employment, are threatened. No mat- 
ter how high prices are forced, 





if labor costs are forced up rel- 
atively still higher, they must 
bring unemployment. 

From this standpoint, the new Gen- 
eral Motors five-year labor contract is 
a disturbing sign. Whatever General 
Motors may be able to take on (as one 
of the strongest corporations in the 
world), our economy could 
not stand the general adop- 
tion of this settlement as a 
precedent. The pension pro- 
visions are a formidable 
boost to present labor costs. 
And no economy can guar- 
antee in advance to pay 
every year a “productivity” 
wage increase of 4 cents an 
hour, because no one can be 
sure there will in fact be 
that much real increase in productiv- 
ity. As for the cost-of-living escalator 
clause, I need merely quote Bresciani- 
Turroni’s 1931 book on the German 
inflation: “The inflation proceeded 
with quickened pace especially ... 
after the workers had obtained money 
wages which varied with the index 
number of the cost of living.” 

We seem about to witness a new 
race between prices and labor costs. 
The amount of employment or unem- 
ployment will depend on which phase 
gets started first, and when. 


OMMENTING on my article (NEws- 
WEEK, June 5) on the Schuman 
plan for a European coal and steel 
pool, an American economist of Euro- 
pean background writes from Paris: 
“The whole press here seems to 
have lost its head. One reads only the 
crudest sentimental nonsense ...Such 
a’ pool would certainly create a com- 
mon interest between German and 
French industrialists. It would yield 
them huge profits, because it would 
not charge competitive prices but 
prices based on the highest costs. In 
case of war every country would 
again manage its own plants anyway. 
“The truth is that the greatest car- 
telin the world is being ‘created. The 
funniest thing about it is that it is 
happening under the noses of hun- 
dreds of Americans busy fighting such 
comparatively minor trusts as the I.C. 
. . . It seems that a ‘bold’—and vague 
and sentimental—slogan works better 
in our world than logic.” 
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ie prove that SPEED NUTS® produce an assembly 
savings of 40% over other fastening methods. That's 
the report supplied by General Fireproofing 
engineers after analyzing various methods of 
attaching Mode-Maker* desk tops to pedestals. 


For faster, easier, vibration-proof attachments, 
SPEED NUTS were proved definitely superior. 
On the basis of these recent tests, GF plans to 
increase their use of SPEED NUTS to millions 


more per year. 


#T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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says GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


World-Renowned Manufacturer 
of Metal Business Furniture 


Join the thousands of manufacturers who are 
converting costs to profits by specifying SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners. A thorough Tinnerman 
Fastening Analysis is the first step. Ask your 
Tinnerman representative for details. 


Write for your copy of the “Savings Stories” 
booklet of actual case histories. TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: 
Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In England: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 








Flat Type SPEED NUTS attach 


side pedestal, asse 
finger pressure to 
hold S$ 

crew with power sc 
Provides speedy 
proof attachment 


Self-retaining ‘‘U"' Type SPEED NUTS 
secure dust hood to desk top (see diagram) 











Youre lucky 
have. such 
q guiet office 
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You'll be surprised how little it ; ~ 4 
costs to reduce disturbing noise, increase personal efficiency. 


Let our acoustical engineers convince you with an estimate ... 


Thousands of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 


Each 12"- sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “noise traps’’ where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flame-resistant finish if desired. 
Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings in- 
clude perforated Transite* Asbestos 
Panels; and Sanacoustic*—perfo- 
rated metal panels backed up with a 
fireproof sound-absorbing element. 
For free book on “Sound Control,” 
or an estimate, write Johns- Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


JOHNS -MANVIL 
Fibretone Panels are easily installed ® e 
over new or existing construction. 0 ns- anvi e 


PRODUCTS 


Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
Asbestos Corrugated Transite*— Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs— Acoustical Materials—Etc, 
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— RELIGION —— 


Sin Against Atheism 


In Kaliningrad, U.S.S.R., an East 
Prussian girl became engaged to a mem- 
ber of the Komsomol, the Communist 
youth organization. She wished to be 
married in church, but her young Com- 
munist fiancé felt he should inquire 
whether such a move was Red orthodox 
and wrote to the Soviet newspaper Kom- 
somolskaia Pravda. 

The paper’s irate editorial answer, 
published March 21, has just reached the 
United States through the Ecumenical 
Press Service in Geneva: “It is clear,” 
said the paper, “that religious beliefs are 
profoundly alien to our convictions ... 

“You, a convinced atheist, can you 
possibly think that if you get married in a 
church without changing your convic- 
tions, you will not be committing a grave 
violation of the Komsomol Charter? ... 
Such conduct would be an open violation 
of the charter ... 

“What will the youth think of you if 
they know,” concluded the paper, “that 
you have not been able to change the 
convictions of your future wife or to ex- 
plain to her where she has gone astray, 
but have yourself waived your convic- 
tions and principles and gone to church? 
They will say: This is not a true Kom- 
somol member.” 


P. O. and the Augies 


For the nation’s 6,000,000 Lutherans, 
religion is a rigid way of life. Because of 
national differeaces, Lutherans are split 
into eighteen sects. Last week in Wash- 
ington, one of the oldest, most conserva- 
tive groups, the Augustana Lutherans, 
met for their 91st annual convention. 
Made up mainly of Swedes, some 1,000 
“Augies’—as they are called—flocked in. 
Fifth largest of American Lutheran 
groups (after the United Lutheran 
Church, the Missouri Synod, the Evan- 
gelical, and the American Lutheran), 
they discussed ways of expanding their 
444,000 membership, how to bring all 
Lutherans together, and what to do 
about sin. And they listened approvingl 
as their 68-year-old president, Dr. Petrus 
Olof Bersell (nicknamed “P. O.”) of 
Minneapolis, recounted the colorful his- 
tory of their own sect. 

Augustana began in the United States 
in 1845, when five Swedish families es- 
tablished “new Sweden” on the banks of 
the Skunk River in Eastern Iowa. In 
1848, they hired a dour shoemaker 
named Magnus Frederick Hokanson to 
preach to them. The church was formally 
organized into a synod in June 1860 at a 
small country church near Clinton, Wis. 

By last week, the Augies extended 
into 35 states. The church has one semin- 
ary, Augustana Theological Seminary at 
Rock Island, Ill., and five colleges, Au- 
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gustana, Upsala, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Luther, and Bethany. 

Compared with other Lutherans, Au- 
gustanans like to think of themselves as 
middle-of-the-roaders. But on sin they 
admit no discussion. At the five colleges 
dancing is forbidden. The church’s Com- 
mission on Morals and Social Problems, 
which has been studying the question for 
a year, reported last week: “The modern 
public dance has been and is one of the 





Dr. Bersell (left) guides the “Augies” 


great contributors to the moral delin- 
quency of youth.” 

Dr. Bersell also warned the conven- 
tion: “The United States leads the world 
in disrespect for the law and in crime. 
Not only youth but the middle-aged are 
bent on pleasure and the satisfaction of 
bodily appetites.” 

Dr. Bersell’s combination of strictness 
and liberalism is typically Augustanan. 
During fifteen years as president, he has 
ruled his church with an iron hand and 
traveled tirelessly. But unlike many a 
Lutheran leader, Dr. Bersell has ‘strongly 
supported working with other Lutheran 
and Protestant groups. 

Last week the synod backed up the 
president’s fight for cooperation. The 
convention moved to strengthen the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, a common agen- 
cy of eight Lutheran bodies embracing 
two-thirds of all American Lutherans. 
Delegates also agreed to join the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S. A.—the huge organization to 
be set up this fall. Thus Augustana also 
becomes the first Lutheran church body 
to accept full participating membership 
in a national interdenominational agency. 


June 19, 1950 





installations are by Otis. 


Ever hear of an elevator 

from the 17th green to the 

18th tee? We built one. It 
eliminated a strenuous 69 foot 
climb which was a bit too 
much for the club’s 

older members. 














LEVELS OFF THE YEARS 





PLAYS NO FAVORITES 


An apartment house elevator shouldn't 
operate like an express for one tenant and 
bypass others. It should always stop for every 
passenger going in its direction—as it does 
with Otis Full Collective Control. 


ines... 
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Minneapolis is an Upper Midwest metropolis with international ideas. It’s the 
U. S. jumping-off point on the Canada, Alaska air route to the Orient. As a major 
air cargo center, it handles as many shipments to Alaska and the Orient as all other 
U. S. airports combined. A gateway to Minnesota’s vacationland of 10,000 lakes, 
headquarters of the world’s five largest flour mills, and the “lingerie Capital of 
the World,’’ Minneapolis is graced by a lofty skyline — wherein 1,198 of the elevator 





PUTS MONEY IN THE BANK 


Banks and stores in high rent 

areas can save money by using 
2nd floor locations — and Escalators! 
And without sacrificing street- 

level accessibility. 








ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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East Is East 


by JOHN LARDNER 


N THE Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

the late racing edition, I find the 
following note about a Maharajah of 
Jaipur in 1901: 

“When he went to England for 
King Edward’s coronation, he char- 
tered his own ship and took not only 
all the food and water that would be 
required during his stay out 
of India, but even the plot 
of Indian earth on which he 
could sit for his meals.” 

The present Maharajah 
of Jaipur, visiting Yankee 
Stadium last week to see his 
first baseball game, sat in his 
shirtsleeves on the naked 
wood of one of Mr. Daniel 
Topping’s box seats. He 
drank one of Mr. Ballan- 
tine’s beers, and applauded politely 
as a Mr. DiMaggio trotted around all 
the bases without stopping at the 
expense of a Mr. Newhouser. 

Your correspondent, retained for 
the afternoon to give one of his fa- 
mous explanations of the basic rules of 
baseball, half in English and half in 
the patois of South Chicago, found 
the maharajah an apt pupil, luckily for 
both sides. Within three innings, his 
highness had mastered the secrets of 
the double play, the sacrifice hit, 
the deliberate walk, and (o tempora! 
o mores!) the jackrabbit ball. 

The standard salute for the ruler of 
Jaipur is seventeen guns. The N. Y. 
Yankees and the Detroit Tigers gave 
him a slight overdose of eighteen, of 
which four (fired by DiMaggio, 
Rizzuto, Johnson, and Aaron Robin- 
son) were big ones. As the athletes 
circled the bases at a steady, ferocious 
lope, like the red dhole of the Dekkan, 
the interpreter asked the visitor if he 
found the game similar to cricket. 

“No. More like rounders,” said the 
potentate, while the late A. G. 
Spalding, author of the Doubleday 
myth, whirled twice in his grave. 
However, the maharajah was right. 
Baseball is like rounders, because, de- 
spite Spalding, it comes from rounders. 


HE maharajah (Jai, as the boys in 

his set call him) was spending a 
month in this country to take treat- 
ments for a back injury, suffered when 
he fell off a polo pony. The inter- 
preter, who had fallen off a wagon the 
night before and was looking forward 





to treatments for same, sympathized 
with the prince in his trouble. The 90- 
degree sunshine did not help things. 
In self-defense, we negotiated a trade 
in matchbooks (the maharajah’s wife 
collects them), one N. Y. Yankee book 
for one book from a beanery called 21. 
It was the biggest deal swung in Yan- 
kee Stadium so far this year. 

A small economic crisis 
developed when the assist- 
ant rajah (the maharajah 
carries an assistant, the ra- 
jah of the palace, Apal) 
bought a cup of ice cream 
from one of the agents of 
Mr. Frank Stevens, the ca- 
tering king. The baseball 
filberts sitting around us had 
not paid the two rajahs 
much heed till then. However, when 
Apal paid for the ice cream with a 
dollar bill and then turned away, in 
the belief that the stuff retails for $1 
a cup in these parts, the fans took 
notice. So did the ice-cream monger. 
Mr. Stevens, he said, would skin him 
alive if he failed to give the right 
change, even to a rajah. So the rajah 
took his change, like a sportsman. 


AM under the impression that the 
I international forum on_ baseball 
rules began to break down in the sixth 
inning, when the Tigers pulled a 
squeeze play. Even under normal 
conditions, a squeeze play is hard to 
explain. When you are explaining a 
Tiger squeeze play, in the broiling 
sun, to a man whose natural reaction 
to tigers is to let them have it be- 
tween the eyes, you are bucking the 
odds. By the eighth inning, all hands, 
including the maharajah, the assistant 
rajah, the interpreter, and Mr. Paul 
Newman, a noted local entertainer of 
rajahs, were willing to call it a day. 
We adjourned to cooler, darker places. 

“Do you know Dan Topping, the 
owner of this team?” Mr. Newman 
asked the Maharajah of Jaipur, as he 
led the way out. 

“No,” said the maharajah courte- 
ously, feigning interest in the name. 

“For about 100 lakhs of rupees,” 
said your correspondent, trying to 
stimulate business, “he might sell you 
the Yankees to take home with you.” 

“No, no, no, no, no!” cried the 
Maharajah of Jaipur. He is a civil 
man, but an honest one. 








—— a... 


GOLF: 


Who’s Ahead 


Every year National Open golf gal- 
leries are bullied by marshals and regi- 
mented by ropes. They run off tons of 
weight in a single day of searching for 
the most exciting developments. If they 
catch up with something worth seeing, 
they usually don’t see it because of the 
crush of people in front of them. If they 
are resourceful enough to get a clear 
view, they are likely to learn they can’t 
stand there. Nevertheless, for the 5lst 
Open championship last week on Merion’s 
magnificently conditioned East Course 
outside Philadelphia, a fine _first-day 
crowd of 7,000 bought tickets, studied 
the starting times like so many horse 
players, and lit out into the greatest 
spectator scramble in American sport. 

In pursuit of favorites—Sam Snead 
(73), Ben Hogan (72), Jimmy Demaret 
(72), and defending champion Cary 
Middlecoff (71), who was in the three- 
some just ahead—they hurried right past 
Lee Mackey Jr., a flinty-faced, unem- 
ployed professional out of Birmingham, 
Ala., and missed the hottest round in the 
history of this 56-year-old championship. 
Only one of the 26-year-old Mackey’s 
lusty wood shots strayed into the matted 
rough that hemmed the narrow fairways. 
His approaches caught only two of the 
120 traps, and each time his recovery 
shot left him only inches from the cup. 
On Merion’s evilly contoured greens, 
which inspired somebody to curse it for a 
“pitch-and-three-putt course,” Mackey 
needed only 27 putts and had ten one- 
putt holes. But most of the 7,000 saw him 
strike only his last approach shot and one 
eight-foot birdie putt that brought him 
his historic round of 64. 

Ten thousand turned up for the second 
day’s man hunt, and 6,000 people—“More 
than I’ve ever seen in one place before”— 
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started with Mackey. Long before the 
finish of his obliterating 81, his hard-won 
gallery had gone back to chasing such 
assorted disappointments as Demaret 
(77) and Snead (75)—leaving Johnny 
Bulla quite alone as he worked out the 
day’s best round (66) and an early half- 
way lead at 140. . 

By nightfall the picture was beginning 
to come into recognizable focus. Dutch 
Harrison’s 67 made the slouch-shouldered 
Arkansas Traveler the halfway 
leader at 139; Hogan’s 69 for 
141 showed that his new pleas- 
antness hadn’t softened him as a 
tournament killer. But people 
looking for the winner had sel- 
dom had a more wide-open pic- 
ture to figure out: Between 
Harrison and the 26th man there 
was a surprising difference of 
only five shots. 

To find the needle in that 
haystack, the biggest crowd in 
Open history—about 13,000— 
showed up at Merion on the 36- 
hole last day. Most of them 
leeched on to little Hogan (72) 
and stayed too long to catch 
another former winner, mus- 
tached Lloyd Mangrum. His 69 
—the only subpar round of the 
morning’s play—gave him 211 
and the lead at the three-quar- 
ter mark of the tournament. 

Some switched to Mangrum 
in the afternoon and saw only 
the combined effects of last- 
round pressure and Merion’s 
two-level greens. They deserted 
his 76 before it was finished and 
went looking for Hogan—where 
they learned that Mangrum’s 
287 might, by golly, be good 
enough. Over the quarry jumps 
of Merion’s last three holes, Hogan 
needed only pars for a73 and first money. 
But he bogeyed the seventeenth to finish 
with a 74 and 287—seven over par but 
good enough to tie Mangrum and an 
unnoticed third man. Steady (73-72-72- 
70) where others flashed and fizzled, 
the 38-year-old George Fazio of Wash- 
ington, D.C., walked quietly into the first 
triple playoff for the title since Mangrum 
won one in 1946. 

Reporters feared that Hogan’s legs— 
badly hurt sixteen months ago in an auto 
crash that kept him idle for eleven months 
—wouldn’t be able to stand a playoff after 
a 36-hole day. Hogan himself wanted no 
taint of an alibi. “Both legs are fine,” he 
said, “and folks are tired of reading that 
stuff. Let’s talk golf.” In the three-way 
showdown this Sunday, he gave 10,000 
enough golf to talk about. All even with 
Mangrum at the turn on par 36’s, Hogan 
made him pay for every lapse on the 
incoming nine and won the $4,000 first 
money with a smart 69 to Mangrum’s 73 
and Fazio’s 75. 
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BOXING: 


Whoop-Up 


British boxing officials labeled it a 
world heavyweight championship bout, 
and promoter Jack Solomons acted as if 
he believed every ingenious word he had 
uttered in talking them into it. 

The American party to his scheme, 





Lee Savold, 34 years old and out of the 
ring since 1948, had training quarters 
set up for him in a London ballroom and 
worked out to the accompaniment of an 
eight-piece band. Before he finished, 500 
persons were paying for an afternoon’s 
look at him. 

Battered Bruce Woodcock, (whose 
doughty head has spent months under 
bandages as a consequence of ring pun- 
ishment and extracurricular accidents in 
the past four years, was installed in 
Gwrych (pronounced Goo-rick) Castle, 
a 120-year-old Welsh pile furnished with 
two ghc ts (one in armor). For one reason 
or another, Woodcock claimed he saw 
the one in the long, dark velvet gown, 
which reputedly brought a man good 
luck. Quite tangible, in any case, were 
the 300,000 persons who paid to see 
the used-up Woodcoek practice. 

The night before the fight last week, 
Solomons had nearly everyone else prac- 
ticing. At 9 p.m. the lights in White 
City Stadium in London were turned on, 
2,000 stewards were at their stations, 


Keystone 


Savold and a four-inch cut stopped Woodcock 


SPORTS 


and Solomons tested everything from the 
hero-hailing trumpets to the timing of 
the heroes’ march to the ring. 

For American promoters it was another 
Solomons lesson in how to put life into 
the meager matches of these times. 
His “title” battle between two tired glad- 
iators drew a turnaway crowd of 50,000 
that paid $224,000 to see Woodcock’s 
corner toss in the towel at the end of 
the fourth round, after a Savold right 
had opened a four-inch rip over 
‘the Doncaster Demon’s left eye. 

The night before American 
promoters pulled only 22,024 
customers into Philadelphia’s 
100,000-capacity Municipal Sta- 
dium to watch boxing’s finest 
mechanism, Sugar Ray Robinson 
as he drubbed Robert Villemain 
for Pennsylvania’s version of the 
world middleweight title. 


HORSE RACING: 


Next Question 


One rainy morning last April, 
when some experts were pre- 
dicting big things for Middle- 
ground’s_ three-year-old = cam- 
paigning, Max Hirsch darkly 
thought that only fools could be 
so sure so early. “He’s just a 
good-looking colt,” the trainer 
snapped, “so far. Speed? Haven't 
found out yet, really. Distance? 
Haven't any idea what he will 
do past six furlongs.” Last week 
the King Ranch horse answered 
both questions beyond the test- 
iest doubt. 

His speed, to all but most 
exacting critics, seemed sound 
enough when he won the Ken- 
tucky Derby in 2:01 3/5 for a mile 
and a quarter, only one-fifth of a second 
off Whirlaway’s Derby record. His rating 
dropped when his principal enemy, Hill 
Prince, ran away from him in the shorter 
1 3/16 miles Preakness, but the track 
was slow. “When Middleground can hear 
his feet rattle,” said a former Middle- 
ground rider, Dave Gorman, “he’s a 
running son of a gun.” And in the 83- 
year-old Belmont Stakes at a mile and a 
half last Saturday, Middleground could 
hear himself run. 

Jockey Willie Boland held Middle- 
ground back in fourth place until the 
last quarter mile. At that point Hill Prince 
was out in front again. Past there, he 
was through. 

As the Prince dropped back to seventh, 
Middleground pounded home to finish 
first (ahead of Lights Up and Mr. 
Trouble) by one length in 2 minutes 
28 3/5 seconds. In racing’s most search- 
ing test of three-year-olds, Middleground 
was only two-fifths of a second behind 
the Belmont record. 








Return of Casals 


Since Pablo Casals would not come to 
the world, last week the world came to 
Pablo Casals. There had been the hope 
that music’s finest living cellist could be 
induced to break his self-imposed exile 
from the concert world (five years ago 
the Catalonian said he would play no 
more in public while Franco was in 
power) because of his love for Bach 
This year marks the 200th anniversary of 
Johann Sebastian’s death. Hence, it was 
proposed to Casals that he become the 
focal point of some already established 
festival in Europe, or one arranged 
for him in the United States. When 
Alexander Schneider, violinist and a pu- 
pil of Casals, brought up the possibilities, 
the Spanish cellist replied: “I am willing. 
But it won't take place at London, nor in 
New York, nor in Paris. It won't be any 
place but in the town of my exile, Prades.” 

Thus it was that the most important 
music event of the summer of 1950 was 
held in the little town of Prades, France, 
near the Spanish border, from June 2 
through June 19. The population of 
Prades is between 4,000 and 5,000. The 
quiet, sunlit community with pink-tiled 
roofs set in the green foothills of 
the snow-capped . Pyrenees was unac- 
customed to such attention and excite- 
ment. Yet it rallied to the cause: the tiny 
station was decked with French, British, 
American, and Swiss flags, and the red 
and gold Catalonian ensign. 





MUSIC 





Participating in this Bach-Casals festi- 
val were some of the finest musicians in 
the world—including such soloists as vio- 
linists Joseph Szigeti, Isaac Stern, and 
Schneider, pianists Rudolf Serkin, Yvonne 
Lefébure, and Eugene Istomin, flaut- 
ist John Wummer and oboist Marcel 
Tabuteau. The orchestra, composed of 
about 30 pieces, was made up of crack 
players, half of whom were from the 
United States, and the others from 
France and Switzerland. All who could 
afford it paid their own expenses, And 
the English version of Columbia records 
—the Columbia Graphophone Co.—sent 
down equipment and engineers to record 
the best of the programs. 

The festival programs—six orchestral 
and six chamber-music concerts—were 
held in the Prades Cathedral, which 
could seat only about 1,200. Since the 
town’s Grand Hotel has only twenty 
rooms, most of the pilgrims were being 
housed in nearby towns. 

Because the concerts were held in a 
church, there was naturally no applause 
at them, but as Casals made his entrance 
to the platform built in the chancel, the 
audience rose in tribute. Though he is 
now 73, it was thought by those who 
heard him that the Spaniard was at the 
height of his musical prowess. He lives 
in a small cottage whose windows look 
out over a park. Two dogs and his pipes 
are his companions. Radiating good 
health, he is bronzed and vigorous. 

His approach to Bach was infused 
with both spirit and peace. “Johann 
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Sebastian,” he says, “has been the victim 
of a false tradition in the manner of 
interpretation. And it is the German 
school that is responsible for this. They 
have given that divine music a stiffness, 
a heaviness, a discipline that stifles it, 
that betrays it.” 

Although Casals has become an inter- 
national figure by virtue of his stand on 
Franco, he does not like to talk politics. 
“I speak only of morals and justice,” he 
says. And he faithfully renews his Spanish 
passport at the consulate in Perpignan. 
Asked why he did not give up his Spanish 
citizenship, he quickly retorted: “It is my 
country. Let Franco give up his passport!” 


Mister Jelly Roll 


It was a hot May afternoon in 1938 in 
Washington. To the Library of Congress, 
in his long, black Lincoln, came Jelly Roll 
Morton. Jelly Roll looked like a million 
dollars. His expensive suit was immacu- 
late and sharply pressed; his gold rings 
and watch fob shone, and so did the dia- 
mond set in his front incisor. With con- 
fident step, Jelly went to the austere 
Coolidge Auditorium in the Library. 

Tossing his straw hat on the piano 
bench, Jelly Roll raised the lid of the 
Steinway, placed a bottle of bourbon 
within easy reach, and sat down to play 
“Alabama Bound.” On the floor, with a 
recording machine behind him, sat Alan 
Lomax, then assistant in charge of the ar- 
chives of American Folk Song at the 
Library. And thus began a recording ses- 
sion of unique importance, for one of the 
great men of jazz was to tell the story of 
his life in words and in music—significant 
music, for Jelly Roll Morton was the 
master pianist of the golden age of jazz. 

As discriminating collectors of jazz 
records know, the result of that extraordi- 
nary session is available only in a set of 
twelve Circle albums, costing $125. But 
the saga which Lomax heard that May 
and June so stirred him that he began a 
book about Morton and his music. First 
he tried writing it his way, and then real- 
ized that the story had to be told as 
much as possible in Jelly Roll’s own 
words, and in the language of the late 
Jelly’s contemporaries. “Mister Jelly 
Roll,”* published last week, is the prod- 
uct and it is a remarkable book. Knowing 
how most people are likely to remember 
things as they wish they had happened 
instead of how they actually did happen, 
Lomax has checked and double-checked 
as carefully as possible. Hence, “Mister 
Jelly Roll” is a sound documentation of 
the man and his era. Lomax has re- 
created faithfully the vividly colorful era. 

Jelly Roll Morton, born Ferdinand La 
Menthe in New Orleans, is a hard man to 
take for a hero. As a pianist, composer, 
bandleader, and general all-around force 





*318 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50. 
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Jelly Roll told his own life story 





in the development and flowering of 
New Orleans jazz, he all but stands 
alone. But as a personality, he is anything 
but ingratiating. “At first I hated him,” 
confesses Lomax. “Then suddenly, I saw 
that here was the answer to how a 
culture began.” 

To begin with, Jelly Roll was an un- 
mitigated braggart. “I personally origin- 
ated jazz in New Orleans in 1902,” he 
often stated. He got his start in the ten- 
derloin district, playing piano in some of 
the best-known plush parlors of prosti- 
tution. He was adored by the ladies, and 
not above taking anything he could get 
from them. He was a pool shark, a gam- 
bler, and a promoter of any racket that 
might produce easy money. He was a 
lonely man and had few friends. Because 
he was a_ light-skinned Creole (he 
changed his name to Morton to avoid 
being called Frenchy), he refused to 
admit he was a Negro. Hence, he was 
accepted by neither white nor black. 

It is hard, therefore, to admire this sol- 
itary, prideful, shady, conceited figure— 
hard, that is, if one has not heard Jelly 
Roll on records. “A clear conviction 
emerges from long listening to Jelly Roll 
Morton,” says Lomax. “With all his fail- 
ings and all his clichés, he was the most 
original figure in the golden decade of 
hot records. His records (beginning with 
his piano rolls of 1920 on to his Victor or- 
chestra sessions in 1929) are always 
ahead of the best records of other 
musicians of the same years.” 

Jelly died in Los Angeles of heart 
trouble and asthma on July 10, 1941. He 
was broke, and his diamonds (during 
flush years he covered himself with 
them, even to solid gold sock supporters 
set with diamonds) had gone one by one. 
The few friends who came to his funeral 
noticed a ragged hole in that front tooth. 
Even that one was gone. 
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The Grumman 


ALBATROSS 


Can you identify these two versions of the 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS? Originally developed for the 
Navy, the speed and ruggedness of this big plane 
make it a favorite of three services. The Air Force 
flies it on air-sea rescue operations. The Navy and 
Coast Guard usé it as a utility amphibian. Give 
yourself an “‘A”’ in aircraft identification if you 
recognized the ALBATROSs in flight as ““Navy’’.. . 
the ALBATROSS taking off as “Air Force.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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Metropolitan Museum Shows Its Twentieth-Century Americans 


In New York this week, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art opened the first 
comprehensive showing of the twentieth- 
century American art it had acquired by 
purchase and gift. The more than 200 
oils, water colors, and drawings (along 
with some 100 prints) represented acces- 
sions of the past half century. Confirmed 
eritics of the Met might continue to be- 
lieve that the museum had bought some 
singularly poor pictures. About 160 paint- 
ers were represented in the galleries of 
the current show; 350 more were repre- 
sented in the Met’s cellars. The sub- 
terranean collections might not go 
unchallenged, but the show itself seemed 
singularly fine and broad in scope. 

Some of its breadth had come from 
recent gifts and purchases. Among the 
most interesting pictures on view, per- 
haps, were works of the late Walt Kuhn, 
the great painter of circus people, a work 
by aconservative young modern, Andrew 
Wyeth, and more advanced paintings, 
such as “Dragon” by William Baziotes. 

The Alfred Stieglitz collection, a gift 
from the patron’s artist-wife, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, supplemented the museum’s 
examples of men such as Charles Demuth 
and John Marin, and brought with it such 
well-known works of Miss O’Keeffe as 
“White Canadian Barn.” 

The impressive bulk of the show, how- 
ever, was made up of such great nine- 
teenth-century masters as Homer, Ryder, 
and Thomas Eakins; Sargent and 
Whistler, the portrait painters; the im- 
pressionists Mary Cassatt, Childe Hassam, 
and John Twachtman, and reporters like 
John Sloan and George Bellows. 





Prints from Metropolitan Museum of Art 


’ by George Bellows, and William Baziotes’s abstraction, “Dragon” 
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— EDUCATION — 


Maintenance for Education 


The University of Bridgeport received 
its university charter only in 1947. Since 
then, the 3,300-student institution has 
kept its tuition low—$450 a vear. Even 
so, scholarships were vital to many stu- 
dents who wished to attend the Conn- 
ecticut institution. Last year, Bridgeport 
and nearby Fairfield University received 
three annual scholarships each in memory 
of the late Bridgeport labor leader Peter 
Benard. They were endowed by joint 
funds from the Bridgeport Central Labor 
Union, The Bridgeport Herald, and five 
local industrial firms. 

Last week, the Bridgeport University 
got a new scholarship—an annual half- 
tuition gift presented by the maintenance 
department of the school. The group of 
twenty—custodians, the electrician, the 
carpenter, groundsmen, the jeep driver 
and a cleaning woman—have authorized 
the university to withhold 25 cents per 
week from their wages to make up the 
scholarship. It will be available beginning 
next fall to a student having at least a B 
average. As the university jeep driver, 
Arthur L. Chambers, summed it up for 
the maintenance workers: “We realize 
as well as the faculty the value of an 
education and we recognize the things 
we have missed. We want to help others 
to have that education.” 


Sage of Cornell 


When “Rym” Berry (Cornell 04) went 
back to his alma mater as graduate man- 
ager of athletics in 1919, he wanted to 
be sure no one confused him with the 
faculty. He donned a jacket, a pair of 
first-world-war officers OD _ breeches 
dyed blue, and long socks with large 
bright orange diamonds. No one called 
him professor, and in no time Berry 
was well on his way to becoming the 
university's leading character—the self- 
appointed sage of Cornell. 

Ever since 1937 the 69-year-old pro- 
fessional Cornellian has been filling the 
pages of The Cornell Alumni News with 
a gently spoofing, half-nostalgic column 
entitled “Now in My Time.” Some 165 of 
these pieces have now been gathered in 
a new book, “Behind the !vv."* At h’s 
farm 11 miles from the Ithaca institution, 
Romeyn (pronounced Row-mine) Berry 
could well be pleased with the results. 

“Behind the Ivy” touches on every- 
thing from football tickets and college re- 
unions (suggestion for forgotten names: 
at the fifteenth, everyone should be 
called Charlie, at the twentieth George, 
and at the 25th Albert), to Kenneth 
Roberts’s first writing efforts, the fascinat- 
ing lectures of the late historian Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon (’05), and how the 


*337 pages. Cornell University Press. $3.50, 
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Handsome is as handsome does. The new Weathermaker, regarded as 
the most beautiful air conditioner in America, is just as well known for 
the exceptional air conditioning job it does. 


CONTROLLED COOLING— Avoids that 
cold, clammy fecling. Comfort depends 
on a balance of temperature, humidity, 
ventilation and air- motion. Only the 
Weathermaker offers Carrier Controlled 
Cooling plus the new Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QUIET— The compressor is her- 
metically sealed. The entire cabinet is 
insulated with Fiberglas. Carrier’s new 
QT Fan and Even-flo Diffuser distrib- 
ute air quietly and uniformly. 


THRIFTY TO RUN—Improved design and 
exclusive Carrier features greatly step 
up operating efficiency and reduce elec- 
tric power and water consumption. 


EASY TO BUY—Telephone your Carrier 
dealer, listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. He’ll be glad to give you the 
complete story on the new Carrier 
Weathermaker without obligation. You'll 
find real convenience in the low down 
payment and easy monthly installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the leaders in air condition- 
ing—the men who know it best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


REFRIGERATION 
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A FULL SIZE, Versatile 


Waterfront P 


LAYGROUND 


. » » and a wading pool for the backyard, too! Wood deck 
may be built on top, or use as is for Boat Dock, Float, War 
Canoe, Wading Pool etc. Easily stored for winter. t 


2814 ft. long, 714 ft. wide, 30 in. deep. Made of heavy duty 


reinforced rubberized fabric 
and a removable center section 


. .. Six separate compartments 
each inflate to only 114 pounds » 


pressure, supports 12 tons. Made for U. S. Army pontoon 
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Life... 


California 


You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 


Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, where your savings are 
safe and will earn more for you. 


3 current 
dividend rate 


That's what California savings ac- 
counts have earned. On December 3lst, 
1949 Standard Federal paid their sev- 
enth consecutive dividend of 3%. 


Federal Insurance on each account — 
your principal is safe while you earn 
more. 


WRITE TopDay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing “Life 
the California Way.” 


L,, m - ie PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and.Loan Association 






735*SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 
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50 2 FOR $100 
Each Cost Govt. $980 


FOB Memphis, Tenn., Ship Wt. 885 lbs., Send Check or M.O. 
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Business is good in this center of diversified 
industries and distribution. 

Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. 
600 Constantantly modern rooms. 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 
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EDUCATION 


critic George Jean Nathan almost got an 
exam printed on the seat of his white 
ducks. (Berry and Nathan were reading 
proofs of The Cornell Widow at a print- 
shop, and Nathan sat down on the locked 
forms of the exam for Philosophy 12. His 
“white-clad fundament” did not take a 
page proof, however. ) 

The best piece in the book is titled 
“Alumni, Universities, and Reds.” Berry 
excoriates alumni who want to stop their 
gifts if there are Communists at Cornell: 
“It might prove a unique and noteworthy 
accomplishment to produce one Cornel- 
lian—one trustee, even—who knew why 
he wasn’t a Communist.” Summing up 
succinctly, he adds: “Damn your $5—or 
your $5,000,000, either—if it has a ball 
and chain attached to it.” 

On the matter of a new president 
(Cornell is now choosing one), Berry 
says that the local barbershops and bis- 
tros are making book with short odds on 
industrialists and men of distinction, but 
you can get “a nice price” on a scholar. 


Block That Set 


Valparaiso Technical Institute came up 
with a new solution to the problem of TV 
time vs. study time last week. All 
students having television sets must 
register them with the Indiana institute. 
(Of the 275 now attending, ten are 
set owners.) If any video hound’s grades 
fall below 85, his TV time is immediately 
checked. Then, if too much TV is the 
trouble, the set must either be shipped 
home or put in storage at the school. 





Acme 
Qne Man’s Opinion: At Coe 
College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
some 150 graduated last week. 
One professor (right), who re- 
fused to give his name, showed 
his opinion of photographers. 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


Night and the City (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox). As staged by Jules Dassin 
(director of that unusually effective melo- 
drama, “Naked City”), this adaptation of 
a Gerald Kersh novel is arty to the point 
of conspicuous self-consciousness. Work- 
ing in London, Dassin has made fine pho- 
tographic use of the city’s back streets 
and dark places, but in the end his story 
(a complicated one at best) is over- 


savage offstage wrestling match with 
Mike Mazurki, representing the new 
school of synthetic mayhem. 


Love That Brute (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). In 1941 this wistfully improbable 
history of a Chicago gangster was called 
“Tall, Dark, and Handsome.” Cesar 
Romero shared top billing with Virginia 
Gilmore and an up-and-coming comedian 
named Milton Berle in a story that was 
both original and funny. 

But nine years ago when Karl Tinberg 





Promoter: Widmark tells Zbysko and Mazurki to save it for the customers 


whelmed by his assiduous emphasis on 
mood and shadowy scene. 

This is the tale of a small-time Cock- 
ney hustler (Richard Widmark) who 
muscles in on London’s profitable wres- 
tling ring by signing up the father of the 
local sporting czar. The son (Herbert 
Lom) is a sinister racketeer who sponsors 
a stable of phony grapplers. His father 
is a former world’s champion who views 
wrestling’s current estate with amaze- 
ment and contempt. (This part is cast 
from life, being played by Stanislaus 
Zbysko, a champion when wrestling was 
wrestling. ) 

There are several side issues (includ- 
ing a vague romance with Gene 
Tierney) involved in Widmark’s exploi- 
tation of the gullible old man’s reputation 
for honest competition. The climax of the 
film is a preposterous chase sequence 
that creates all the elements of suspense 
except a vital interest in whether 
Widmark eludes the vengeful Lom and 
his vast underground of organized hood- 
lums. The highlight of the film—aside 
from a remarkably dignified and con- 
vincing performance by the 70-year-old 
Zbysko—is the former world champion’s 
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and Darrell Ware first cooked up their 
sly parody of Chicago’s world-renowned 
gang warfare, Paul Douglas was still an- 
nouncing ball games. This time, taking 
over as the soft-hearted gangster, 
Douglas walks away with a comedy role 
that couldn’t have suited him better if it 
had been written for him. 

Big Ed Hanley (Douglas) spends his 
time terrorizing the South Side of Chi- 
cago, while his implacable rival Pretty 
Willie (Romero) does likewise for the 
North Side. But Hanley is unhappy with 
his ill-gotten gains. “You should go to a 
psychiatrist,” his side-kick (Keenan 
Wynn) advises him. “You can always 
bump him off afterward.” 

Instead Hanley settles for the com- 
pany of an innocent young child-welfare 
director (Jean Peters). And it isn’t long 
before Miss Peters discovers that his 
tough-talking son (Peter Price) and his 
sinister reputation are equally bogus. 
Even the twelve underworld characters 
he has allegedly taken for rides turn out 
to be in a remarkable state of repair. 

With the added assistance of Arthur 
Treacher as Hanley’s suave but gun- 
toting butler, Joan Davis, and Jay C. 
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Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Visibility zero! Road slippery! A light 
goes red! Stop—and stop quick! 

No time to take chances on smooth-worn 
tires. Sure-footed Kellys help you stop safely 
... quickly ... in a straight line. 

Today—more than ever before in its 56- 
year history of better tire-making—Kelly- 
Springfield offers you the utmost in riding 
safety, comfort and economy. 


It will pay you to look for the Kelly name 
when you want longer, more dependable 
mileage. And look to your Kelly Dealer for 
full trade-in credit on all the unused miles 
left in your present tires. 

THE KELLY-SPRINGFIFLD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 
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MOVIES 





Flippen, this good-natured poke at 
Chicago’s gangdom comes even more de- 
lightfully than in its last incarnation. 
Young Price’s performance as a kid whose 
backtalk is bigger than his breeches is 
both pungent and enlightening. 


Caged (Warner Brothers). Although 
Virginia Kellogg, one of the authors of 
this aggressively grim and morbid melo- 
drama, had herself committed to several 
women’s prisons in her search for authen- 
tic material, the gain in realism is of un- 
certain dramatic value. Eleanor Parker as 





Parker desperately wants out 


a minor offender who is subverted by a 
barbaric system into a confirmed criminal 
and Hope Emerson as a venal and sadis- 
tic matron dramatically point up this 
vigorous exposé. The pungent dialogue 
is obviously stuff that Miss Kellogg ac- 
quired at first hand. But the script packs 
so much suffering and evil into one state 
prison that the result is considerably 
more sensational than convincing. 


The Rocking Horse Winner (Uni- 
versal-International). Based on one of 
D. H. Lawrence’s short stories, this Brit- 
ish-made John Mills production combines 
a few spoonfuls of straightfaced morality 
with a mixture of whimsy and horror that 
is skillfully manipulated, but, at the same 
time, a little hard on the average movie- 
goer’s digestion. 

In its various phases the story centers 
around an upper-crust British family 
(Valerie Hobson and Hugh Sinclair) 
which spends a great deal more money 
than its members earn, and avoids bank- 
ruptcy only through the generosity of a 
relative (Oscar Cresswell). The son 
(John Howard Davies) gets a rocking 
horse for Christmas. He finds out that if 
he rides his wooden horse hard enough 
he will get an inside tip on the winners of 
the next day’s races. 

Bassett (John Mills), the household 
handyman, an ex-jockey himself, soon 
discovers the boy’s talent and turns the 
lad’s allowance into a small fortune. The 
boy himself is willing to go on with the 
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game because the house seems to be full 
of whisperings about how his parents 
need more money. 

But the game boomerangs rather 
mawkishly when the little boy pays a 
heavy price for his efforts in picking the 
Derby winner, and his parents learn a 
lesson that might have come to them less 
painfully if they had been actual rather 
than movie characters. 


Curtain Call at Cactus Creek (Uni- 
versal-International). Recently both Bob 
Hope (“The Paleface”) and Yvonne De 
Carlo (“The Gal Who Took the West”) 
have poked fun at the routine sagebrush 
epic. But in “Cactus Creek” Donald 
O’Connor outparodies both as the jerk- 
water impresario of a Westbound road 
show who dreams occasionally of becom- 
ing a second Billy the Kid. 

Professionally O’Connor serves as valet 
to the troupe’s leading actor (Vincent 
Price), a moth-eaten personality whose 
ego is in better condition than his heels. 
But when the show hits Cactus Creek, a 
town every bit as colorful as its name, he 
happens to strike up an acquaintance 
with a genial bank robber (Walter 
Brennan). As a result he shortly finds 
himself doubling as the most wanted 
malefactor in Arizona. 

O’Connor’s manic performance as com- 
bination. piano player, stage manager, 





O’Connor sniffs at the law 


prop man, and chief of sound effects, 
while Price wades pompously through an 
old-time melodrama called “Ruined by 
Drink,” is alone worth the price of admis- 
sion. His vision of dying gloriously as a 
youthful guntoter is just as funny. In be- 
tween times Eve Arden, Gale Storm, and 
the light touch of director Charles 
Lamont succeed in keeping this 86 min- 
utes of featherweight nonsense as light 
as a fresh-baked soufflé. 
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1950 will be recorded as the Year of 
Greatest Freight Progress in the 80 years’ 
history of the Minneapolis & 

St. Louis Railway. 

This year, motive power of the 
M. & St. L. will be completely Dieselized. 
Placing in service of eight more Diesel 
locomotives in early 1950 means the 
passing of the last of the good old © 
M. & St. L. steam engines. New buildings, 
for service and repair of Diesels, are 
now in operation at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
and Minneapolis. Construction of a new 
general office building of the Railway 
in Minneapolis, to cost about $1,000,000, 
is in full swing. 

All this climaxes an improvement 
program on which the M. & St. L. has 
spent more than $50,000,000 in ten years. 
In this opening year of the second half 
of the Twentieth Century, the M. & St. L. 
is better staffed and equipped than ever 
before, to sustain its long reputation for 
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The Boston Massacre of 1770: Adams’s inauguration in public life 


Second President 


The first 40 years of the life of John 
Adams were almost eventless. Before he 
was elected to the Continental Congress, 
the most important act in his public life 
had been his defense of the British sol- 
diers in the Boston Massacre who were 
charged with murder. In his youth and 
young manhood the second President 
was hesitant and uncertain as to what 
career he should choose, suffered ago- 
nies of indecision over the most trivial 
matters, forgot his speeches and was 
laughed off the platform, doubted that 
he knew enough law to practice and lost 
his first case, appealed to the wrong per- 
son to sponsor his admission to the bar 
and was mercilessly snubbed. 

The whole drama of his life was con- 
centrated in the few years after the Dec- 
laration of Independence. But Catherine 
Drinker Bowen's “John Adams and the 
American Revolution” carries his life only 
up to the Declaration of Independence. 
The Book-of-the-Month Club choice for 
July, it is an imperious book, positive and 
final, firmly laving down the law in its 
account of a troubled and perplexed man 
through the years of his weightiest per- 
sonal problems and gravest indecisions. 

It is filled with Adams’s subjective 
reactions to inconsequential happenings 
(documented from his letters and dia- 
ries), such as “John’s heart sank” or “John 
looked imploringly at his mother,” whose 
repetitions, through the first 500 of the 
700 pages of the book, make him seem 
the most leaden of all American heroes. 
It is also filled with intimations of the 
later excitement of Adams's life—“From 
first to last it was a wonderful pilgrimage, 
which unfortunately does not come 


Culver 


within the scope of this book”—and with 
tributes to his learning (“with Woodrow 
Wilson surely the most scholarly of our 
Presidents”) which do not, however, in- 
tegrate his ideas with his life. Its great 
merit is that it ends, once and for all, the 
stereotype of Adams as the haughty aris- 
tocrat. (JouN ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN 
REvoLutTion. By. Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. 699 pages. Little, Brown. $5.) 


Tough Story 


Hosy Wittle, a gambler and bootlegger, 
had a dream of Easy Street, while his 
pious wife, Anna, dreamed of a quiet 
respectable farm on her beloved Red 
River. Hosy was a big man with eyes as 
brown as his skin, both set off by pre- 
maturely white hair. His hands were 
broad, blunt, and powerful. His only trust 
was in his wife’s faithfulnéss against the 
reverent affection of Anton Cromwell, a 
Baptist preacher. Thrown into jail for 
operating a still, Hosy escaped and fled 
into the oilfields of Maxim, Texas. Here 
Cromwell arrived the same day as Anna, 
causing Hosy to doubt his one faith and 
leading to a fight that left Hosy scarred 
and sinister, with a force inside that 
drove him with dogged remorselessness. 

Gradually Hosy’s dream of Easy Street 
materialized. He collected $60,000 in 
bets which mushroomed into $100,000. 
The dream turned into a nightmare as he 
lost more of his faith in Anna. His son Sid 
groped for an understanding of his father, 
his pride and love turning into revulsion 
as he saw his father crush everything that 
got in his way and, as he grew older, into 
hate and fear so powerful that he tried 
to kill the broken man. 

Clyde Ragsdale has developed the 
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cruel, ruthless Hosy into a father who 
changes his way of life when he realizes 
how his son feels toward him. “The Big 
Fist” is a dramatic novel of the ’20s sharp- 
ened against its oil-boom-town back- 
ground, its scenes clear and vivid: the 
streets muddy during the winter rains 
and ankle deep in white alkali dust in the 
summer; the grotesque effect of the lights 
on the rigs and the steam at night; the 
unending rhythm of the bucking boilers, 
the mud pumps and hissing engines. The 
minor characters of tough and supersti- 
tious oilfield hands, moonshiners, and 
sheriffs seem real. Its lack of perspective 
is apparent in the portrait of Anna, real in 
her piety, but hard to believe in as a 
character as she quietly endures the 
cruelties of Hosy’s distrust of her and yet 
makes no effort to keep her son’s affection. 
(Tue Bic Fist. By Clyde B. Ragsdale. 
245 pages. Putnam. $2.75.) 


Author’s Wife 


Trudy Bliss has made a book of the 
letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, arranging 
them with a few brief and well-phrased 
explanatory passages into what is almost a 
connected narrative. Called “Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,” it presupposes a little more 
familiarity with Carlyle’s writing and 
Victorian society than most Americans 
possess, but it is nevertheless so vivid a 
picture of a firmly high-spirited woman 
that its background scarcely matters. 

It begins with Jane Welsh’s masterly 
and tactful handling of the preparations 
for the wedding, turning her fortune over 
to her mother (Carlyle would not marry 
an heiress). It proceeds with unbroken 
spirit through life on the farm at Craigen- 
puttock, the move to London when 
Carlyle was still unknown, her common- 
sensical and ingenious and economical 
housekeeping, and her enthusiasm and 
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Jane Carlyle’s letters are history 
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The day that drudgery 
went out of style! 


That was the day when the work 
of the modern Industrial Finish 
Engineer came into your home. 


He brought special, durable fin- 
ishes to the home appliances that 
take so much of the unpleasant- 
ness out of keeping house. Special 
finishes that in their own way 
take a great deal of drudgery out 
of your housework. 


Due to these miracle finishes, 
you can bring a clean sparkle to 
your automatic laundry equip- 
ment, kitchen cabinets, refrigera- 
tors, and all your other appliances 
with just a quick once-over with 
a damp cloth. 


Despite the fact that today’s 
finishes are the finest yet produced, 
research continues, so that the 
products you use may have an 
even longer, more serviceable life. 






FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY: 


Consult an Indus- 
trial Finish Engi- 
neer, and learn 
how specially en- 
gineered finishes 
can help cut oper- 
ating costs, lower your break- 
even point, and increase sales. 





It has done these things for 
many of America’s foremost 
manufacturers. It can do them 
for you, too. 


For the Industry has the tech- 
nical ability to make finishes 
to suit the specific requirements 
that you need for your prod- 
ucts. Remember, most of your 
customers start buying with the 
finish in mind. 








The better the tinish -The better the buy! 
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zest as Carlyle began to be lionized. 

All this makes more mysterious the 
sudden change in her letters, her way of 
living, and even her appearance in her 
50s. It was partially explained by her 
frequent illnesses, partially by morphia, 
but, says the author, it came principally 
from her belief that Carlyle no longer 
loved her, “which made her doubt that 
anyone really liked or loved her. Loneli- 
ness is a state of mind; if one believes 
that one is unloved and unsought, even 
though one is mistaken, the suffering is 
as acute as though the facts fitted with 
the supposition .” She was wrong, 
though she seems not to have known it 
until shortly before her death, and her 
last letters, with their mixture of sharp 
and penetrating observation and simple, 
ardent tenderness and yearning, make 
her haunting. (JANE WeLsH CARLYLE. 
Arranged by Trudy Bliss. 355 pages. 
Macmillan. $3.) 


Chinese View 


Half of Lin Yutang’s “On the Wisdom 
of America” is made up of his selections 
from his favorite American writers. The 
other half is his comments about them. 
Whether or not there is a deep Oriental 
guile in his choices (and he presents 
himself as a simple, practical man, with a 
philosophy as wise and accommodative 
as that he ascribes to Justice Holmes) , he 
has made one of the oddest collections 
of the gems of American thought, his 
thinkers including Emerson and Thurber, 
Santayana and E. B. White, Benjamin 
Franklin and Clarence Day, William 
Ernest Hocking and Walt Whitman. The 
humorists read like philosophers, the 
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philosophers like humorists, and all of 
them have the air of something translated 
from the Chinese. 

Some of his selections—Hawthorne’s 
wonderful love letters, or Emerson’s post- 
humously published “Historic Notes of 
Life and Letters in New England” writ- 
ten just before his mind began to fail—are 
reminders of how wise some Americans 
once were. Others, like James Thurber’s 
recollections of the dumb football player 
in “University Days” (“Name one means 
of transportation,” said the professor .. . 
“Choo-choo-choo”) are funny by any 
standard, but never quite so funny as in 
a volume on the wisdom of America. 
(On THE WispoM oF America. By Lin 
Yutang. 462 pages. John Day. $5.) 


Other Books 


Tue Turquoise Tram. By Shirley 
Seifert. 409 pages. Lippincott. $3.50. In 
1846, Mrs. Susan Shelby Magoffin, 18 
and newly married, set out from Ken- 
tucky with her husband, Samuel, for the 
mythical land of Santa Fe. Their home 
during 70 days in the wilderness was a 
tent, and in the years of the Mexican 
War and conquest Susan learned that it 
was woman’s lot to be forlorn in a man’s 
world and to see her trader-husband in a 
less romantic light. There really was a 
Susan Magoffin, and Miss Seifert has 
used her diary as the background for this 
historical romance, interweaving the 
hardships of the neglected dragoons of 
General Kearny and the loneliness of 
Colonel Doniphan’s Missourians with the 
lives of Susan and Samuel. It would be a 
better novel if Miss Seifert had stuck 
closer to her rich historical theme and 
romanticized less. 

Tue ANGEL. By William J. Blake. 438 
pages. Doubleday. $3.50. Catherine the 
Great, considering a monarch as much an 
object of manufacture as a plow, created 
an angel as her successor. She hated her 
hideous son Paul and educated his son 
Alexander I to fill her place. She arranged 
his marriage at 15 to a German princess 
but was never able to get Alexander to 
accept the throne. He hated his grand- 
mother. Repelled by the tyranny of his 
father as Czar after Catherine’s death, he 
became a party to the projected 
dethronement that ended in murder. 
Alexander, the Angel, devoted the first 
year of his reign to carrying into effect 
the lofty ideals of his liberal tutor, 
La Harpe. The Napoleonic Wars and the 
military colonies were expensive failures 
—the Angel could not fly when his wings 
were wet with blood. The author’s imag- 
ination is particularly vivid in his account 
of Alexander’s false death, devised with 
the help of the court physician, and his 
years of retirement as Fedor Kuzmich, 
sometimes seeking his salvation and some- 
times considering what he would do if he 
could get back into power again. 
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Sleek, high-speed, powerful— 

the Martin XB-51 is the Air Force’s 

first postwar plane specifically designed 
for supporting our ground forces. 


Busting enemy supply lines and installations to help 
keep our ground forces rolling—that’s one of the roles the new Martin 
XB-51 is designed to play in America’s preparedness program! It’s a 
teamwork bomber—versatile, powerful, super-fast, highly maneuver- 
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starts operating from small combat area fields. 
For faster stops, the Martin bomber has a 
parachute stowed aft which may be released 
at the pilot’s discretion. 


/ The Martin XB-51 is powered for faster 
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and Other Products 


For the solution of that par- 
ticular air conditioning, quick- 
freezing, ice-making or refrigera- 
tion problem of yours, look to 





Also Builders of Power Forming and Sawmill 


Four Frick Compressors at Hanover 
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What Liberties Are We Losing?—IV 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HILE President Truman and his 

Fair Deal supporters have studi- 
ously avoided saying that they are 
seeking to put into effect a planned 
economy for the nation, if they suc- 
ceed in electing a Congress that will 
enact their program, the*fact is that 
we shall have an economy as planned 
as the British Socialists were able to 
achieve in five years of power. This 
can easily be shown by add- 
ing together the major items 
of the Fair Deal. 

Space cannot permit a 
complete description of 
these items, but it will be 
sufficient briefly to list a few 
of the major proposals and 
to note the limitations on 
individual liberty and en- 
terprise involved. 

Let us begin with com- 
pulsory health insurance. Here the 
government collects a tax, sets up the 
machinery for providing services, pays 
the doctors, directs patient participa- 
tion, and foots the bills for all services, 
including drugs, hospitalization, eye- 
glasses, and so forth. The spurious 
claim is made that the patient may, 
among other things, select his doctor, 
and the doctor his patient. In practice, 
this choice would be very limited, and 
in the end, as Britain is learning, there 
could be no freedom of choice at all. 

Innumerable proposals have been 
made to provide easy credit for small 
businesses through government loans. 
Careful analysis makes it plain that 
this plan to set up government- 
financed businesses in competition 
with privately financed businesses will 
strike at the very heart of a free econ- 
omy. For it will support inefficient 
businesses and burden the efficient. 
And as one of its sponsors has admit- 
ted, much of the productive plant of 
the country will under foreclosure ulti- 
mately be owned by the government. 


HE current drive against bigness in 

business means telling enterprise 
how large it can be. 

Tax exemption for cooperatives 
puts private enterprise at a deadly 
disadvantage against government- 
supported socialized enterprise. 

The FEPC bill, presently in deep 
freeze awaiting a new Congress, 
places an obligation, under severe 
penalties, on a minority of employers 





to hire those the government decrees 
to be proper employes. It would deny 
some employers the liberty that it 
accords to others. 

Administrative absolutism in many 
regulatory commissions and agencies 
has the effect of denying citizens 
access to the courts. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
poses to deny employers rights freely 
granted to and protected in 
labor unions. 

The operation of a great 
Federal political machine, 
with hundreds of thousands 
of jobholders and vast pa- 
tronage, impairs. free elec- 
tions in every state. 

The trend of pension and 
welfare legislation takes 
from the individual the re- 
sponsibility and power of 
providing for himself. 

The Brannan plan for agriculture 
pushes still farther a limitation upon 
the farmer in a free market. It penal- 
izes larger farms. And in its provisions 
for perishables, it subsidizes every 
grocery basket at the taxpayer's ex- 
pense and in effect tells the farmer 
what he shall receive for his product. 


HE most gigantic example of plan- 

ning, however, is the proposal for 
a series of river-valley authorities 
which would ultimately cover the na- 
tion. These are to follow the pattern 
of the TVA. The Columbia Valley 
Administration is first on the list, and 
President Truman vigorously argued 
for iton his recent Western trip. Under 
the Columbia plan, there would be 
three board members, virtually irre- 
movable during a six-year term, with 
vast powers over electric-poweér pro- 
duction, navigation, irrigation, and 
many related activities. States would 
be denied their traditional control 
over their rivers, their land, and their 
resources generally. Local communi- 
ties would be compelled to accept 
grants from the CVA in lieu of taxes. 
Almost every business and individual 
enterprise, from the small farm to the 
vast lumber industry, would be sub- 
jected through the control of electric 
energy. As a major spokesman for the 
plan has said: “He who controls 
electric power controls people.” 

These are a few of the aspects of 
the American grand plan. 
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[ tasted it... 





Now I know why Schlitz is... 
The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous !” 


TUNE IN! Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman, “The Halls of Ivy’ Wednesday nights on NBC —_© 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FAMOUS SPORTSCASTER 


"Uh ON THE 
Al HOURS 
ATA STRETCH 


— naturally | have to think 
of my throat. The 30-day 


test proved to me how 
mild Camels are: ” ... 


“” Pale 
“ 


‘ a ¢ ee 


HIS PLAY-BY-PLAY, blow-by-blow coverage of the big-time sporting classics 
has a following that runs into the millions. Broadcasting from the major bowls, 
ball parks and rtngsides, Bill Stern's voice gets a real workout the year round, 


CHOLCE QUALATY 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritati 
° Yes, these were the findings of noted throat 
ue smo ing specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly 
we | 


examinations of the throats of hundreds of 
men and women who smoked Camels — 
and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Make your own 
30-Dey Came 


INSURANCE SALESMAN 
V. Riordan: ‘“‘“My 
voice is important to 
my livelihood. Camel 


is my cigarette. SALESWOMAN 





Camels agree with my 
throat — taste great!"’ 


Elaine Lombardi; 
“Talking all day 
isn't easy on my 
throat. The 30-Day 
Test convinced me 
Camels agree with 
my throat!”’ 


AIRLINE DISPATCHER 
Edward Herman: “I 
insist on Camels! 
They're just right for 
my throat. And the 
finest - tasting ciga - 
rette lever smoked!” 


MULDQNESS fest 








in your “’T-ZONE” 
(T for Throat—T for Taste)! 
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